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In the present number we are glad to lay before our readers 
"afresh statement concerning the ideals of society by Professor 
Geer, the solidity and simple directness of which we are sure will 
be appreciated. We also supply the promised second install- 
ment of Professor Paton’s syllabus for the study of the Hebrew 
Prophets, of which the first part appeared in our last issue, and 
which has already been put into enthusiastic use in the extensive 
Bible-study work of the students of Michigan University. To 
this we are specially pleased to prefix a paper by an active 
pastor at Ann Arbor which was written and delivered as a 
sermon upon the eve of. the second series of lectures given in 
March that accompanied the introduction of this syllabus. We 
should add that the entire syllabus is separately published, and 
may be had from the Hartford Seminary Press. 





In many ways the Convention upon Religious Education held 
in Chicago in February was the most striking single event in our 
recent Christian history in America. The gathering of distin- 
guished persons was notable, and the ability of the addresses was 
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on the whole conspicuous. But even more significant was the 
breadth of enthusiasm about the whole subject which the conven- 
tion disclosed, not only among ministers and theological profes- 
sors, but among leading thinkers in other educational institu- 
tions and among various classes of lay workers. It is most en- 
couraging to realize how cordially these representatives of 
several denominations and of various schools of thought met in 
mutual concern that amid all the manifold activity of our time 
in the field of education the supremacy of religious topics and 
of a religious spirit should be exhibited and magnified. The 
unanimity with which the great principles of evangelical Chris- 
tianity were emphasized as essential in all education is inspiring. 


. Furthermore, we rejoice in the general conviction again and 


again expressed that the advancement of religious education 
must be sought through the patient investigation of its peculiar 
problems on many sides rather than by any superficial or hasty 
programme of agitation or even of publication. It is well that 
the expectation of a new scheme for Sunday-school lessons, 
for example, was disappointed. Much as the question of such 
lessons needs further definite answer, it is certain that the time 
for it has not yet fully come. We think that the speakers upon 
this subject might perhaps have gone further than they did in 
the statement of the things to be desired, but the instinctive 
avoidance of a concrete proposal of a new system was right. It 
is far better to study how to use better the systems that we have 
than to complicate matters by a rival plan. Finally, we are 
greatly pleased with the organization of a permanent Religious 
Education Association in many departments or sections, each 
with its own officers and central committee and all contributing 
to the thought and future action of the whole body. It is 
possible that the details of the constitution adopted may have to 
be modified with experience, but its general outline is promis- 
ing. We hope that pastors, teachers, editors, and organizers 
everywhere in our Christian public will be prompt to give this 
new Association their sympathy and support, so that whatever 
it may be able to accomplish may be widely understood and 
become a positive power in influencing practical action. 
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Social Ideals 


SOCIAL IDEALS.* 


Never in the history of the world were social conditions more 
favorable than they are at present, and it is probably true that 
there never was such widespread dissatisfaction with social con- 
ditions. The reasons for this dissatisfaction are complex but 
largely due to progress, especially unequal progress. We have 
not yet attained socially what we hope, and we do not know 
exactly what we want, only we are sure that we look for improve- 
ment over present conditions. My object will be to indicate 
some possible lines of progress toward an ideal condition of 
society. The question is, what changes are desirable and pos- 
sible so as to make this world a better world? What would we 
do about it if we could have our way? This is too large a ques- 
tion for one discussion. It involves a consideration of possible 
progress along many lines. We might consider social ideals in 
the world of politics or education, but back of all this is the eco- 
nomic, and I select this field for our consideration. 

Remember that I have not taken the highest phase of the 
subject. The religious base is a nobler one than the economic 
—so is the moral — but there must be the economic. It is not 
our highest and noblest work to eat and drink, and earn money 
and spend it. But we have to do these, then the higher things 
come along with them. Insisting upon the economic side of 
social progress as I shall does not mean for a moment that I 
would minimize the others. There may be a very high state of 
economic development and low social ideals and little social 
progress, but we cannot have, at least we never have had, the 


other — great social progress— without economic success. 
And I wish to insist also that economic progress does not mean 
getting money. It means getting and dividing and spending in 
the best possible way. The prosperity of all, not of a certain 
class. 





* Lecture before The Twenty-One Club, Torrington, April 16, 1903. 
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While there might have been taken education or political 
ideals I select the economic as the one at the basis of the others, 
And in following this line of thought I shall take the ordinary 
divisions of the subject as it is treated by the economist, namely, 
the production, the distribution, and the consumption of wealth. 

1. The production of wealth. Before society can approach 
the ideal there must be a vastly increased production of wealth. 
I make this as my first proposition. The ideal society is one . 
having great wealth. In order to produce this it must be a 
society in which the largest possible use is made of the forces of 
nature. The question comes at once, are we not now living in 
a period of unparalleled production? And are we in an ideally 
perfect condition? In spite of the gigantic increase of pro- 
duction in the United States in the last generation we are only 
at the beginning, and the unused resources and the wastes are 
more conspicuous than the amount of the product. 

We are the most inventive nation in the world and the Con- 
necticut Yankee is the most inventive person in the nation, and 
yet the unused resources in our state are more marked than our 
production. To make clearer what I mean, note the unused 
resources along a single line. Take an instance which is still 
fresh and tender, the heating problem. We have been cold 
this winter or have paid exorbitant prices for dirty coal, mined 
many miles from here, laboriously brought to our doors, and 
then with additional labor put into our furnaces. Then we had 
to care for the furnace and take out ashes, while flowing through 
our valleys are streams which could have heated our houses 
many times over. They are unused. I have no question but 
that the streams within the limits of the state if fully utilized 
would heat and light our houses and furnish power for all our 
mills and for all that there may be here for years to come. 
When we understand how to transform water power to electric 
power with economy then that can be done. And this is so all 
over the country. The Mississippi flood threatens, to break 
its banks. The Connecticut rises twenty-five feet above low 
water mark, and the enormous power is a danger and threat 
instead of a blessing, because we do not yet know how to 
handle it. 
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I never expect to see the day when the ocean steamers shall 
go up the Connecticut to Springfield and Holyoke, but I do 
hope to see the time when, by the conjoint action of the four 
New England states interested, the Connecticut will be a source 
of great power for the states as it now is on a very small scale at 
Holyoke and Windsor Locks, when by a proper system of 
storage reservoirs the spring floods of the river will mean the 
distribution of hundreds of thousands of horse power through 
the cities and towns of the Connecticut valley. This seems so 
far off that it is absurd, but greater things have happened in the 
last twenty-five years. Plans are now being made to develop 
thirty thousand horse power on the Housatonic at Kent. The 
next step will be to make the Connecticut work on its way to the 
Sound. 

Niagara is used a little for the development of two hundred 
thousand horse power, but I have recently seen the statement, 
of course only an estimate, that the power running to waste 
over Niagara is equal to that of all the steam engines in the 
United States, and we have many streams which may be used to 
do the work which is now done by hand. Electric progress in 
the next twenty-five years if it goes on as it has in the last ten 
will make our wildest dreams more than realized. 

Besides this there is the wind and the enormous power of the 
tide and the possibility of using the heat of the sun for producing 
power. The use of these means greater production. There 
will be more and more to divide as the Yankee inventor finds 
more ways of using these powers. 

There is a second way in which we may work toward a 
realization of this idea of greatly increased production, that is, 
by doing away with useless work, by the avoidance of compe- 
tition as far as this may be conducive to the best results. I do 
not know that any explanation of the meaning of this is neces- 
sary. If every farmer within a distance of five miles makes a 
trip to the post-office each day to get his mail, he is spending 
much time uselessly if one man could do the work just as well. 
If each one of the milk men, supplying a city with milk, goes all 
over the city to his scattered customers, he is using an amount 
of time which is far beyond that which would be used if each 
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man had a particular street in which he supplied all the cus- 
tomers with milk. Two rival grocers in a village where there 
is a place for only one is another instance of the same thing, 
Two manufacturers making the same kind of goods with sepa- 
rate plants when they could save money by combining, is 
another. We are now at the beginning of a period of combina- 
tion. Just at the beginning of it, I hope. It has its disad- 
vantages. The little shop in the isolated village is shut up and 
there is the combination in the great centers. This is natural 
and proper and must go on till useless expenses are cut off. 
The one justification for the trust is in the reduction of waste, 
thus insuring greater production with the same or less expendi- 
ture of effort. I hope to see combinations go on till waste is 
in this way avoided to the limit of possibility. It is one of the 
social ideals most devoutly to be looked for. Increased civili- 
zation depends upon a larger production, and this is one of the 
ways in which the larger production can come. The savings 
which may be made are enormous. 

We have these two social ideals in production: First, the 
vast increase in the amount produced by the use of unused 
forces of nature; second, a vast increase by abolition of waste 
through competition and useless work. A third ideal is the re- 
duction of the amount of drudgery. 

A social uplift can only come when there is a reduction in 
the amount of drudgery. The people who are compelled to 
spend all their time in providing for the necessities of life cannot 
be a progressive people. There may be in such a people de- 
mocracy and equality, which are good, but this does not gener- 
ally exist, because there are some who, through their shrewd- 
ness, gain some advantage over their fellows and make them 
their slaves. Then there is a possibility of progress for these 
who have made slaves of their fellow-men. They have others 
to do their drudgery for them, and they are free for the enjoy- 
ment of intellectual life. This is so true that Aristotle only 
voices the sentiment of antiquity when he said that there must 
be command and obedience; that the division between the sub- 
ject and ruling race is a natural one. He described the slave 
as an animated tool, and said that willing subordination was 
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best for the slave. In his opinion the main thing was the exist- 
ence of a cultured, leisure, upper class, and the slave class made 
this possible. 

It seemed natural that there should be a slave and free class 
in order that there might be progress. Aristotle’s statement 
was at least half true, there must be slavery to reduce drudgery, 
only it should be the slavery of the forces of nature, and not of 
the man of flesh and blood. What he really meant was that 
men could not progress if they were compelled to spend their 
time in doing menial work, and that it was better to have a few 
men free from drudgery at the expense of the rest. Our ideal 
today is the equal freedom of all from drudgery, because we are 
getting the work done by the use of the forces of nature. The 
ideal is no longer the elevation of a few at the expense of the 
many, but the elevation of all by using the now unused natural 
forces and by the reduction of waste. As leisure came to the 
Greek slaveholder in the time of Aristotle so in the future it will 
come to all because we are using the forces of nature. I make 
this then one of the ideals for which we are striving, the re- 
duction of drudgery. 

But it does not mean the abolition of work. The worst 
punishment possible to inflict upon a human being is to cir- 
cumstance him so that there is nothing that he can do. Brain 
and body soon give out under the strain. The primal curse was 
that man should do work that was disagreeable to him. Thorns 
and thistles came up where he expected corn and vines, and he 
had to go through the disagreeable work of pulling them up 
and rooting them out. The curse was in the drudgery of doing 
what was hard and difficult, and the knowledge that he must 
keep at disagreeable work or starve. Happy is the man who is 
doing the work he likes to do. He does not care how much 
there is of it or how much of his time he gives to it. It is his 
life and he would be lost without it. It is not a drudgery but 
a delight to him. Harnessing nature will make it possible 
largely to free more men from drudgery because that is the kind 
of work which nature is ready to do. Work is not drudgery if it 
is something you would rather do than not. Use of the forces of 
nature will make it possible to greatly reduce the number of 
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hours’ labor for those who are doing the dirty and undesirable 
work for us. 

Drudgery is part of the primitive curse, and we lift it as we 
get back into harmony with nature. Nature is just waiting to 
be used. There are some who say blessed be drudgery. I do 
not know just where the blessedness comes, unless it is in its 
disciplining power and in the consciousness that you are doing 
the disagreeable work which otherwise someone else would do. 
But there is no blessedness in the system which makes a human 
being do the work which might better be done by some natural 
power. But I do not believe in the blessedness of drudgery. 
I should like to drop out of my life all the drudgery that is com- 
ing to me, and I should be willing to forego the blessing. The 
trouble is now we like to put the drudgery off upon someone 
else — that is why we have servant girls in our kitchens, or 
would if we could afford it. The reduction of drudgery is not 
shoving it off upon someone else because you can afford it. 

I think of the curse of drudgery as I recall the men with 
whom I have worked — “ What time is it?” “It is most quit- 
ting time.” ‘What time is it now?” “It is ’most six ?” 
“ How much longer before we shut down?” Blessed be drudg- 
ery? Perhaps so. I say cursed be drudgery, and the faster we 
eliminate it the better for the world. 

There is nothing more pathetic in my experience with work- 
ingmen than these questions. They are the oft-repeated ques- 
tions, especially with unskilled laborers. They take no interest 
in their work. They do not see their place in the organization 
of the affairs of man, or how their work has anything to do with 
it. They work so many hours to get so many dollars, and there 
their interest stops. The hours drag for them, and they know 
there will be the same experience tomorrow and the next day, 
if they do not lose their jobs. 

2. Our first social ideal then is much increased production. 
But the present great increase has not brought about an ideal 
condition by any means. A second social ideal is a better 
division of the product of industry. Ifa few get the advantage 
which comes from the improvement, then we are not much 
beyond the condition of the old Greek world when the improve- 
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ments went to the few slaveholders. This is the great question 
before us at the present time. It is the question at issue in 
nearly every strike—one party or the other, generally the 
working man, feels that he is not getting his share. It is not 
enough to tell him that he is better off than his ancestors were 
a thousand years ago. He wishes to participate in the general 
wealth more than he does. He sees men and women enjoying 
wealth they have never earned. He sees inventions without 
number coming in and apparently a small number getting the 
benefit of the inventions. 

Two suggestions might be made of the way in which this 
division could be made. Let the man be paid according to his 
value to society. There are today two classes which are now 
getting more than their share. These two are the tramp and 
the idle rich. They are both getting more than they deserve, 
because they are getting a living with no proper return to 
society. We would all agree to that in regard to the tramp, 
whose principal value to society seems to be his use to the car- 
toonist of the funny papers, who would feel lost without his 
hobo with the battered tomato can. There would be more 
doubts in your minds in regard to the class I have designated 
as the idle rich. I mean now the person who has money, 
generally by inheritance, and lives solely for the enjoyment of 
that, without a thought of any one beyond himself or his im- 
mediate family. Do not understand that this includes all rich. 
Helen Gould is rich by inheritance, but is far from idle or use- 
less. Theodore Roosevelt was born to wealth, so that he might 
have concentrated. his attention on the proper shade of his 
gloves and neckties and have done nothing else, but he has 
made himself immensely useful. When a man inherits wealth 
it simply means that he is paid in advance for his work in the 
world. 

-At least one element in an ideal division would be the dis- 
tribution of wealth according to usefulness. The man who by 
his superior business ability builds up an industry in a place 
ought to have more than the mere day laborer, because his value 
to society is greater. The man who invents a machine ought 
to have a greater compensation than the man who can run it, 
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because the former has contributed more to the welfare of 
society than the latter. 

There is a rough approximation to this now in the larger 
rewards coming to the manufacturer than the workman and 
to the inventor than to the common laborer, but they are only 
approximate, and the evil comes when so many are enjoying 
what they have never earned and for which they are giving no 
adequate return to society. Another principle which must be 
considered in any ideal distribution of wealth is that each man 
shall have what he needs. With some men the ideal of dis- 
tribution is equality, as though the need of every man was the 
same. This is not so. The needs of the ignorant laborer are 
not the same as those of the president of the United States. 
The latter, because of the character and amount of work which 
he must do, has needs far beyond the former. The president 
must have some one to wait on him in every way possible to 
economize his time. He could cut his own wood, but it is better 
for society that he be able to hire some one to do it for him so 
that he can give his time to other work. 

There is a certain minimum which every man needs, and that 
minimum increases every year with the general elevation of the 
standard of life. What were the luxuries of one generation 
become the comforts of the next and the necessities of the 
next. They become actual needs. A man needs what will fit 
him for the work which he is to do. The physician needs his 
training and library. The workman needs anything which will 
better fit him for his work, whether it is tools or education or 
suitable home. 

According to this principle there would be inequality and 
perhaps great inequality in distribution, because there would be 
great inequality in the value of different men to society as well 
as a great difference in the needs which different men have. It 
is my opinion that we are approaching a better distribution of 
wealth. The workingmen were never so intelligent as they are 
today. We have not to go back very far before we find the 
workman the slave owned absolutely by his employer. The 
employer today is more ready than ever before to listen to any 
reasonable demands of his workmen. I say this in spite of the 
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serious labor difficulties which we have had in our country in 
the past year, and still have. I believe the time is coming when 
these will be settled by mutual concession of employers and 
employed. As to the other classes, the tramp question is one 
which can be handled with comparative ease. If it should be 
established as a law everywhere that a man should not eat 
unless he worked, the tramp would quickly disappear. The 
problem of the idle rich — the man who is taxing society with- 
out giving any return and is thus getting a share in the distri- 
bution of wealth which he has not earned —this problem is a 
harder one. This peculiar parasite is a result of a bygone con- 
dition in which the feudal lord was the protector of those who 
were on his lands, and in that way was giving some return for 
what his serfs paid him. Then with the establishment of the 
national instead of the feudal system the lord found his occupa- 
tion gone while still getting his income. He was a member of 
the aristocracy. He did not have to work for a living, and was 
honored because of his ancient family. This occurs in the 
landed aristocracy of the old country and in our own, where 
there has been inherited wealth. 

This will die hard, and only when men see that the strenuous 
life is the only one worth living. Under an ideal condition 
there would be greater wealth than at present, but more fairly 
divided. There would still be far from an equality in distribu- 
tion, but a division according to each man’s service to society 
and his needs. With the larger production and the better dis- 
tribution the ideal social state will not be realized without a 
third improvement — an improved use of wealth. 

3. Men would not care for a larger income or for a larger 
share of the social income if they did not wish to use it, and yet 
strangely enough, this is the part of political economy which 
has been most neglected by writers on the subject. There is 
not yet a satisfactory work on luxury in the English language, 
or as far as I know in any language. What are the ideals before 
us in regard to expenditure? 

It may seem inconsistent when I spoke of a larger produc- 
tion to present now a simpler private economic life as one of the 
social ideals. This is something which can be attempted with- 
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out waiting for the others. There may be more naturalness in 
private life. There are people whose ideal of life is the dance 
or theater every night in the week. But John Muir would get 
more enjoyment out of a Sierra sunset than the summer resort 
person would out of the most brilliant social function, and so 
could all of us if we were trained to it. Those who get the 
most good and enjoyment out of a summer vacation are those 
who do it in the simplest way, not caring particularly for style 
but much for comfort. And so in matters of dress — every 
one should strive to be well dressed, and yet to what an ab- 
surdity we carry it. The hat must be just the particular shape 
and color or there is trouble. We do not seek the shape or 
color which may be most becoming, but what everybody is 
wearing. There is a great amount of fret and worry over 
matters of this kind. I do not mean a duller or meaner life by 
the simpler one, but rather a richer and fuller one — doing and 
being what it is worth while to do and be, and we shall generally 
find that these are very simple. This will mean less private ex- 
penditure. It will probably mean a country life relieved of its 
isolation and dullness. The time is coming when the Hartford 
or New Haven man can live in the Litchfield hills and reach his 
office as quickly and conveniently as he now does from a near 
suburb — electric progress for the next generation like that of 
the past will bring that about, and we have every reason to 
expect it. For business reasons men now live in cities. No 
sensible man would do it if he could help it, but he has to be 
near his work. A country life, free from its isolation, loneli- 
ness, and inconveniences, is the normal and ideal life to which 
we are coming. This is not a return to country life, but an ad- 
vance in country life. 

With increased production and better distribution there will 
be the possibility of the richer public life. We need to think 
more of the greatest good to the greatest number. A beautiful 
painting gives pleasure to the one man who owns it and his 
friends. In a public gallery it gives pleasure to a multitude. 
The private library gives pleasure to the owner, the public to 
the multitude. We are accustomed to wait for the library build- 
ing and the endowment till the rich man dies, and he gives it to 
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us. At the present time that may be necessary because of the 
vast differences in the distribution of wealth. Remember that 
my suggestions here are consecutive—larger production, 
better distribution, and then a larger public expenditure. At 
present a larger public expenditure through taxation would be 
unjust. But the time is coming, we hope, when men will be 
able to get what they want through liberal taxation of them- 
selves rather than accepting as a gratuity. Larger public ex- 
penditure means better schools. There is not a city or town 
in Connecticut but could with advantage double its regular 
school appropriation if it had the money to spare. We need 
better paid teachers, and that would soon mean better teachers. 
And so the street system of every Connecticut city and the park 
system of every great city or every growing city need improve- 
ment. There will come the time when we shall appreciate the 
value of these and be able to pay for them. 

It is a delight to me to notice the way in which men are 
coming to an appreciation of the beauty of giving to the public 
what they might keep to themselves. There are not so many 
front fences and division walls as there were. The high fence 
and hedge shutting out the view are things of the past. It is 
my daily privilege to ride in the electric cars the length of Far- 
mington Avenue, Hartford, and from the middle of April to the 
middle of October the ride is a continued feast. The well kept 
lawns and flowering plants and shrubs are a delight — it is like 
a flower garden three miles long. It represents an annual ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars on that street alone. The 
owners might have raised cabbages on their front lawns and 
made more money, or they might have had just as beautiful 
grounds and shut out the view with board fences, but they do 
neither. They plant beautiful flowers and care for beautiful 
grounds and they pay the bills, and the public has the benefit 
and nothing of the bother. The public gets every particle of 
benefit for it which comes to the owners. This is what may be 
called luxury of a semipublic nature. This expenditure by 
men in comfortable circumstancés for the benefit of the public 
is one of the promises of a better day. 

While I have been presenting these social ideals of a greatly 
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increased and improved production, a better distribution and a 
wise use of wealth, it has occurred to some of you that these are 
some of the ideals of the socialists, and this is true. We have 
no quarrel with some of the ideals of socialism, but we differ as. 
to the method of accomplishing these ideals. We need the in- 
dividual initiative and the freedom of the present competitive 
system as well as the ideals of brotherhood which we have in 
socialism. We believe that this combination is possible as we 
see more and more that the highest good of one lies in the ad- 
vance of all, and that this world may be a much better world 
when each one looks not on his own things but also on the 
things of others. 
Curtis M. GEER. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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It is well known that the Bible, and especially the Old Testa- 
ment, is not read and studied these days in precisely the same " 
way as in some other times. It is often charged against the 
average Christian man that he does not read the Bible so much 
as his forefathers did —and this charge is probably justified. q 
When he does read it he usually confines himself to the New 1 
Testament, or, in the Old Testament, to the books of Psalms, | 
Proverbs, and a few chapters selected from Ecclesiastes and aq 
Isaiah. These passages in the Old Testament he reads for their 
practical wisdom, their devotional spirit, or their literary value. 
As to the Old Testament at large he cares little and knows less. 
A Christian minister told me not a year ago that he had no par- 
ticular interest in the Old Testament. 

There are various reasons for this state of mind. People 
have begun to see that different portions of the Bible do not 
stand upon the same level. They have given up the idea that a l | 
word from the book of Esther is as good as a word from the 
gospel of Mark. They distinguish. They set the later and 
more developed above the earlier and the more rudimentary. 
They think of the Old Testament as merely leading up to the 
New. And having the New, why is it not better to go directly 
to that and not be forever climbing over and over again the 
stairs that lead up to it? . . . There is also a different feel- 
ing as to the place of the Bible in religion. God is revealed in 
the Bible, but he is also revealed outside of it. Nobody can 
make it quite clear to himself, nowadays, that his salvation, or | 
that of his friends, depends upon the interpretation of particular | 
passages from the Scriptures. Eternal life cannot hang upon | 

| 
| 





the character of an antique document. The worship of God in 
spirit and in truth must be independent of history and literature, 
and must be within the grasp of every sincere and devout soul, 
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irrespective of books and learning. . . . Besides all this, 
there is a vague notion that the opinions of scholars have been 
rapidly changing concerning the Old Testament; that the sub- 
ject is in a state of confusion; and that to have an intelligent 
opinion upon it is beyond the time and skill of the average Chris- 
tian man. . . . All these things—and others, no doubt ~ 
have conspired to rob the Hebrew Scriptures of the honor which 
they formerly held. 

I wish to answer, in as simple and plain a manner as possi- 
ble, the question, Why should the modern Christian man study 
the Old Testament? What is the value of it for the religious 
life of today? 

Let it be frankly acknowledged at the outset that the old 
point of view is abandoned. Not “ought to be abandoned,” 
I say, but ts abandoned. Under the influence of the older views 
of the Old Testament, people have actually stopped reading it-— 
except in spots, as I said a moment ago. It will not bring peo- 
ple back to the study of it, merely to reiterate the oft-repeated 
statement that this ancient book is the “ word of God ” and is to 
be reverenced and studied as such. There are too many words 
of God these days that are clear and plain and modern for a man 


to spend his time in the obscurities of ancient documents like | 


these, unless he can see a reason for it. Is there any reason for 
it, and what is it? 

Various answers might undoubtedly be given to this ques- 
tion. I give one which is inclusive of all that can be given, when 
I say that this Old Testament should be read and studied because 
it is one of the two or three most important chapters in the his- 
tory of religion that have ever been written. 

The time has come when people do not attempt to under- 
stand anything apart from its origin and its history. The first 
question to be asked is, Where did it come from? and, Through 
what stages has it come to its present position? The historical 
method now dominates everywhere. 

A great deal of our difficulty always arises from lack of his- 
torical knowledge and perspective. When a man rails at the 
Christian Church and thinks it might just as well be an entirely 
different institution from what it is, it simply shows that he does 
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not know where the Christian Church started, nor what it has 
come through. When a man speaks of trades unions as if they 
were a curse to industrial society and a menace to public- welfare, 
it merely indicates that he has not read the history of them. 
Why do our legislators repeat the blunders from which other 
nations have repented years ago? Because they do not know 
the history of legislation. Why do the same fads and crazes 
which have already lived a dozen lives, appear again in our own 
generation? Because people do not know their history. Who- 
ever looks at anything only as it appears now, sees but a single 
cross-section of it. He is like a man who looks at a procession 
through one small peep-hole. Each man as he passes he can 
see; but where the whole thing came from, or where it is going, 
or what it is all about, he cannot see. He can pronounce his 
verdict, favorable or unfavorable, upon isolated items ; but a con- 
sistent and comprehensive idea of the whole he certainly cannot 
have. 

All this is just as true of religion as it is of anything else. 
Where did the Christian church come from? Where did we get 
these creeds which we recite — or refuse to recite? Who made 
these doctrines which wé are expected to hold? If we merely 
knew the family history of the religious ideas and institutions 
of today, we should be rid at once of a great deal of foolish hos- 
tility toward religion and of a foolish defense of it which is 
more fatal than hostility. The great fact is—and it is a fact 
of tremendous significance —that religion is like everything 
else; it has had a history; and the best way — indeed one might 
almost say the only way —to have any large understanding of 
it, is to know what its history has been. 

Now, the Old Testament, as I said, is one of the two or three 
most important chapters in the history of religion that have ever 
been written. It takes religion at a time when every tribe had 
its own god, and Israel like the rest, and follows it down to the 
days of monotheism. It takes religion at a time when it served 
as a bond of union among those who stood within a small circle, 
but a cause of suspicion and hatred to everyone who stood out- 
side, and brings it down to a bond of universal brotherhood. It 


traces the course of the conflict which is not yet over, between 
May—2 
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the religion of the priest and the religion of the prophet; be- 
tween the religion of form and ritual and ceremony, of the host 
and the candelabra, and the religion of spirit and truth and 
character. It traces the conflict which is also yet with us, be- 
tween the religion of the thoughtful, studious man and the 
religion of the careless, custom-following populace. It follows 
the fortunes of the everlasting struggle between conservatism 
and progress — between the exclusiveness of Ezra and the uni- 
versalism of Jonah. It takes religion at the stage of human 
sacrifice, and brings it down to Micah’s declaration that justice, 
kindness, and humility are the essence of it. Whatever has 
been accomplished in religion since, no stage of its progress can 
ever outrank in importance this stage covered by the Old 
Testament. 

What is this religious history good for? It is good in pre- 
cisely the same way as any history is. It is of no particular 
value if you merely commit to memory its isolated details. It 
is just as important to know the year in which Jerusalem fell 
as it is to know the year in which Constantinople fell — and no 
more so. There is as much spiritual profit in knowing the list 
of kings of Judah and Israel as in knowing the list of the kings 
of England —and no more. It is the connection of events, the 
progress in religious ideas and practices, the great onward march 
of the human mind and heart underneath the outward details of 
the history —that is important. And why is this important ? 
For the same reason that any history is. What is industrial 
history good for? To steer us away from the pitfalls into 
which men of other times have stumbled. What is political 
history good for? To show us the path to national honor and 
greatness. The history of religious development is good for the 
light it throws upon the religion of the present. Tolerance, 
breadth of vision, hope for the future, assurance in the present, 
appreciation of the great world-forces that move the human 
heart to better issues — are all born of an understanding of the 
past. Two-thirds of all the foolish and harmful notions that 
cling to the Christian religion would be dispelled in an instant if 
men knew the road over which the spirit of man has traveled. 
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Every one of these errors and absurdities is anchored in a false 
conception of what God has done in the past. 

If we consider two or three of the questions that may be set- 
tled by a study of the Old Testament, we shall find that these 
questions are among the most fundamental that can be asked. 
The most fundamental of all religious questions is, What sort of 
Being is God? Where does he dwell? How does he act? 
What does he want of us? How does he communicate with us? 
What can he do for us? Get a satisfactory answer to these 
questions, and your religion rests upon a permanent and solid 
basis. All differences in religious belief and practice spring 
ultimately from different conceptions of God. This is the one 
fundamental thing. 

There are various ways by which a man may arrive at an 
adequate, or at least a noble and worthy idea of God. A man 
may come at it from the study of philosophy, or from the study 
of science, or by the analysis of his own consciousness. But 
altogether the best way that I know of is by the study of the 
Hebrew Prophets. Let a man go into this study asking himself 
a few simple questions: What message did these men deliver? 
How did they get this message? Was it a real communication 
from God? How did they know it was? What did they mean 
when they said the “ word of the Lord came to them,” and 
what sort of word was it that came? Let a man follow these 
simple questions to a satisfactory answer. Brushing aside 
mere forms of speech, let him find out, in what relation these 
men actually stood to God; what God said to them and how he 
said it; and all these questions about how God communicates 
with his children, and what he does for them, will be answered. 
We shall know whether God can speak to us or not, and in what 
manner; we shall know how the truth of God is to be found, 
when we have answered these questions about the Hebrew 
Prophets. It is a mistake to suppose that the value of studying 
the Hebrew Prophets is to find out what God said to some 
other age; that is not important: the chief value is to show in 
what way God speaks to any and every age, and thus to learn 
whether we too may stand in that living connection and com- 
munion with him in which the prophet lived. The real result 
of a study of the Prophets is to make God real to us of today. 
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We may come out at this same place by another route. One 
of the most important religious questions is the question of 
religious authority. What shall a man believe about God and 
himself, about this world and the next? Shall he believe what 
approves itself to his reason and his conscience, or shall he 
believe what has been handed down by some institution or writ- 
ten in some ancient literature? Is there some one who can tell 
him what to believe, or must he find out the truth for himself? 
Has God made such a revelation of himself to some earlier age 
that all we need to do is to read it and believe it? What is the 
ultimate proof of the truth of a religious proposition? Is it 
dream, vision, second-sight, miracle; or is it common sense, 
moral judgment, reason? Have there been only a few men who 
have had the power to discover religious truth, and distinguish it 
from error, or, can every man do this for himself? This whole 
question lies beneath the religious faith of every man. What 
can give him light on it? A study of the Hebrew Prophets. 

Or you may ask the question of inspiration. What is 
inspiration, something ‘mechanical, miraculous, spasmodic, un- 
predictable, restricted to a line of men who lived in Judea 
between the eighth century before Christ and the second cen- 
tury after him; or is it a thing natural, spiritual, and universal? 
Can every man lay claim to inspiration so far as he sees the 
truth, and is there or is there not, beyond this, a sort of inspira- 
tion which God has granted only to a few? Where is a man to 
look for the truth of God? In one literature, in the life of one 
people, or in all literature and in all life, so far as they manifestly 
bear the mark of the spirit of God? 

These questions, as you cannot but observe, are not trivial. 
They are not the questions of a day. They are not questions of 
the schoolroom. They are fundamental. They are the ques- 
tions that underlie and determine the religious faith of thinking 
men. Like all fundamental religious questions, they run back 
into our first question: What sort of person is God, and what 
relation does he sustain to men? Answer this question, and you 
have all the fundamental questions of religion answered. It 
would be easy enough for me to tell you what I think about all 
these questions. It would be easy enough for you to find out 
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what other men think. But that is of no use to you. You want 
to answer these questions for yourselves. And the best way that 
I know of to answer them is by a study of the Hebrew Prophets. 

Perhaps you think I exaggerate all this. Not at all. The 
reason all these questions can be answered by a study of the 
Hebrew Prophets is a very simple one. Here are messages 
which, upon any theory or upon no theory, have come from 
God. Find out how these men got these messages and you 
have found out how God speaks to men; and there is the ques- 
tion of inspiration, or revelation, or whatever you prefer to call 
it, answered. Here are men who speak with authority — 
“Thus saith the Lord.” Find out their ground of assurance, 
and you have settled the question of religious authority. Here 
are men in whose writings is mirrored the passage of religion 
from a bloody and superstitious ritualism to an ethical monothe- 
ism which has never been surpassed or outgrown. Find out 
how this passage was accomplished — what actually happened, 
to make this wonderful history — and you will know how God 
does things. 

I would even go so far as to say that not only can these ques- 
tions be answered by a study of the prophets, but there is no 
other part of the Bible from which they can be answered so 
direotly and so well. For the purpose of showing how God 
communicates his truth and makes known his will to men, this 
part of the Old Testament must be placed above the New. We 
have so set Christ off from the rest of mankind in a compartment 
of his own, and magnified the difference between him and all 
other men; the workings of his mind are so hidden from us by 
the clouds of mystery and miracle that surround him, that it is 
very hard for a plain man at least to argue from Christ to him- 
self. He can read what Jesus said about God, and it will appeal 
to him as wonderfully and beautifully true; but he cannot imag- 
ine himself standing in the same relation toward God in which 
Jesus stood. But the Hebrew Prophets stand out human like 
the rest of us; men with tempers and weaknesses — men who 
made mistakes and corrected them, and were frail and fallible 
like people at large. Into the minds of these men we CAN enter; 
and through them we may learn how we too may dwell with the 
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living God. There can be no greater mistake than to suppose 
that a study of these prophets, merely because they lived twenty- 
five hundred years ago, is a study remote from the practical 
interests of the Christianity of today. Nothing could be nearer 
to it. Nothing can throw a more direct light upon the ques- 
tions which are now and always fundamental in religion. 

“ But not every man,” you will tell me, “can be a specialist 
in the study of the Old Testament.” Very true; nor is there 
any reason why he should be, or why he should care to be. The 
study of the prophets gives rise to many critical questions, such 
as the age and authorship of various documents. These ques- 
tions can be settled only by the patient investigation of years. 
This work must be done by specialists. But every man must 
believe in God for himself; and he must have his own idea of 
God before belief in him can mean much. This idea of God he 
cannot get, either from the Hebrew Prophets or from anywhere 
else, in an hour or a day or a week; there is no short-cut to an 
acquaintance with the Infinite. But if religion is to be real to 
a man, he must get it somewhere, and he must get it for himself. 
Here is the mine; and whoever will dig in it shall certainly find 
the truth. 

But is all this necessary? That depends upon what you mean 
by “necessary.” A man may have religion and enjoy it and 
be made a good man by it, without knowing anything about the 
Hebrew Prophets, or without so much as stopping to define to 
himself what he thinks about God. Intelligence is not the only 
factor in religion, any more than it is in life generally. But after 
all, it is a pretty important factor in everything, and perhaps more 
important in religion than in anything else. There is no pre- 
mium upon ignorance anywhere; and especially not in the spirit- 
ual world. The same conviction that declares that God is good- 
ness, declares also that he is wisdom and truth. What is truth 
for the intellect is motive and inspiration to the spirit. From 
ideas about God which have cost us nothing we cannot expect 
much. But as we come more and more to know him as he is, 
we shall both know how, and be able, to serve him more nearly 
as we should. 

Car S. Patron. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND THEIR WRITINGS. 


OUTLINE OF A COURSE OF STUDY FOR 
ADVANCED CLASSES. 





PART II. FROM AMOS TO THE FALL OF BABYLON.* 


Lesson I. 


AMOS AND HIS TIMES. 
a. The times of the prophet Amos. 


806-805 B. C. Ramman-nirari (Adad-nirari), king of Assy- 
ria, at war with Arpad and ‘Azaz. Benhadad III. severely de- 
feated. Jehoahaz, delivered from Syrians, pays tribute to Assy- 
ria: SmiE. 61; KB. i. 209; KB. i. 191'*"; Har. 51; 2Ki. 13*5. 

See Cor. 119-120, 122; EBi. Art. ‘“ Jehoahaz.” ‘“ Assyria.” HDB. 
Art. “ Assyria”; Goo. 204, 216-217, 221; Hog. 96; Ken. 74-75; McC. 
i 295-302; Kit. ii. 294; Mas. 99-102; Ptn. 221; Pri. 157-158; Rog. ii. 96; 
Say. 399; Sch. i. 203-208. 


804-783. Campaigns of Ramman-nirari mainly toward the 
east and the north: SmiE. 61-62; KB. i. 209. Israel and Judah 
free from invasion of Syrians or Assyrians. 

See Cor. 120; Goo. 204; Mas. 102; Rog. ii. 97. 

799. Jehoash king of Israel: 2Ki. 1377. 

See EBi. and HDB. Art. “ Jehoash”; Kit. ii. 294; Ptn. 222. 

798. Amaziah king of Judah: 2Ki. 1272! 146 2Chr. 2475- 
254. Elisha’s prophecy to Jehoash: 2Ki. 13479. 

See EBi. and HDB. Art. “ Amaziah”; Ken. 122; Mas. 123. 

797. Israel invaded by Moabites: 2Ki. 137°?1. 

796-793. Jehoash defeats Benhadad thrice and recovers cit- 
ies: 2Ki. 1325. 

See Ken. 75; Kit. ii. 294. 

792. Amaziah conquers Edom: 2Ki. 147 2Chr. 25576, 

See Ken. 123; McC. i. 301; Mas. 123; Ptn. 222. 


* For list of books referred to and chronological tables, see close of article. 
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791. Amaziah defeated by Jehoash, Judah made a vassal of 
Israel : 2Ki. 1484 13? 14'5 2Chr. 25174, 


See Cor. 120-121; Ken. 75, 124; McC. i. 307; Kit. ii. 294; Mas. 123; 
Ptn. 223. 


790. Amaziah slain. Azariah (Uzziah) king of Judah: 2Ki, 
1472! 15'4 2Chr. 25°-26'. 
See Cor. 121; EBi. and HDB. Art. “ Uzziah”; Ken. 124; Ptn. 223. 


784. Jeroboam II. king of Israel: 2Ki. 147374, : 

See Cor. 122; EBi. Art. “ Jeroboam”; McC. i. 308. 

783. Shalmaneser III. king of Assyria. About the same 
time Tabeel king of Syria (? see Isa. 7°). 

See McC. i. 303; Ptn. 223; Rog. ii. 100. 

782-774. Assyria at war with Armenia: SmiE. 62-64; KB. 
i. S52. 

See McC. i. 303-305; Mas. 107-111; Ptn. 223; Rog. ii. 100. 

773. Ashur-dan III. king of Assyria. Attack on Damas- 
cus: SmiE. 63; KB. i. 210. 

See Goo. 204; Ptn. 224; Rog. ii. 101. 

772-764. Assyrian campaigns against Syria and lands to the 
east. In 765 a pestilence raged: SmiE. 63; KB. i. 211. Jero- 
boam II. wins great victories: 2Ki. 147578, 


See Ken. 76-77; McC. i. 305; Kit. ii. 295; Mas. 123-136; Ptn. 224-225; 
Pri. 159-160; Say. 400; SmiM. i. 31-43. 

763. Total eclipse of June 15, 763 B. C., recorded in the 
Eponym Canon: SmiE. 63; KB. i. 211. 

See Goo. 207; McC. i. 305-306; Rog. ii. 102. 

762-746. Period of Assyrian decline and inactivity under 
Ashur-dan III. and Ashur-nirari II. Great earthquake: Zech. 
145. 


See Goo. 204, 207; McC. i. 305-306; Mas. 111-121; Ptn. 224; Rog. ii. 
103. 


749. Uzziah smitten with leprosy: 2Ki. 155 2Chr. 26'°?!. 


See Ken. 125; McC. i. 313-314; Kit. ii. 331. 



















of 747. Nabonassar king of Babylon. Beginning of the era 
of Nabonassar and of the Ptolemaic Canon. 
3; See EBi. and HDB. Art. “ Babylon,” ‘“ Chronology.” 


b. Contents of the Book of Amos. 
Make a synopsis of the contents of the following main sec- 
tions of the book: 1-2, 3, 4, 5-6, 779, 7!°17, 8'-97, g&'15, 
See Dri. 314-316; DriJ. 95-97, 125-226; EBi. i. 150; HDB. i. 
86; MitA. 22-175; SmiM. i. 121-196. 
c. Composition of the Book of Amos.— The book is 
e a collection of fragments of sermons preached on different 
occasions. Note the introductory formula 3' 4" 5". Note 
how 7'*'7 breaks the connection between 7'9 and 8-97. 
Here Amos is spoken of in the third person; this, therefore, 
cannot have been written by him (cf. 1"). Was the book 
probably put together by Amos himself? 
See DriJ. 117-124; EBi. i. 151-155; HDB. i. 86; SmiM. i. 61-64. 
d. Evidence for date of Amos. 

1. Claim of the title in 1". Was this written by Amos him- 
self? 

2. Amos is quoted by Hos. and Isa.: cf. Hos. 43 Am. 88, 
Hos. 4'5 Am. 58, Hos: 8'* Am. 25, Hos. 4! Am. 3', Hos. 7% Am. 
4°, Hos. 93 Am. 7'7, Hos. 127 Am. 85, Isa. 14 Am. 27, Isa. 17 Am. 
4", Isa. 18 Am. 52, Isa. 17 Am. 5?!, Isa. 1° Am. 5%, Isa. 36 
Am. 4'#, Isa. 58 rot Am. 5, 6, Isa. 15% Am. I. 

3. Historical allusions. Nations mentioned in chapter I. 
Damascus still strong 133,— Syrian injuries recent. 14 (cf. 2Ki. 
1337 1Ki. 197 2Ki. 8').— Assyria not named, but known as a 
power beyond Damascus: 15 577.— Jeroboam’s victories known, 
5% 6'31344 (cf. 2Ki. 142528)— Am. 168 6? implies a time prior to 
2Chr. 26°— Allusions to the earthquake, 1' 4" 6" 88 g*5 (cf. 
Zech. 145).— Allusions to the eclipse of 763, 4'3 8°.— Allusion to 
the pestilence of 765, 4'° 69'-— These facts indicate a date about 
760 B. C. 


See Dri. 314; DriJ. 98-103; CorP. 37-39; EBi. i. 148; McC. i. 309- 
310; MitA. 12-22, 199-209; SmiM. i. 64-72. 
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The precise date of the individual oracles cannot be deter- 
mined. 7'9 8!-g7 seems to contain the inaugural vision, 1-2 to 
be the first sermon, and 7'*'7 to be the latest episode. 


e. Historical situation depicted in Amos. 


1. Social. Great wealth in the hands of a few, 3'*!5 6™&1, 

2. Religious. Belief that Yahweh was the patron god of 
Israel, 3? 5'4 6'3 g7-?. 

Trust in sacrifices to secure his favor, 445 5225 87°, 

3. Moral. Universal degeneracy, 27 3'° 411 63 846 26 57-12 612 
85 212 5iors 7m, 

See Dri. 314; DriJ. 98-103; EBi. i. 148-150; Ken. 86-94; Kit. ii. 312- 
314; SmiP. 90-106. 

f. Biography of Amos. 


1. His nationality and birthplace, 1" 7%. Where located? 

2. His occupation, 1' 7% (cf. 2Ki. 34) cf. 348 477° 519 61 7" 
g g313 12 3". 

Value of early training? 

3. Educational opportunities— Knowledge of men, 3'?-4! 
538-9923 616.12 Qr-6 

Knowledge of history, 13-23 291? gt! 525 625 97-2 Knowl- 
edge of earlier literature, Book of Covenant and JE; 2° cf. Ex. 
238, 27 Ex. 23°, 28 Ex. 22%, 28 Ex. 2275, 291° Num. 1333 2131, 

4. Amos’s relation to the “ Sons of the Prophets,” 7!7"4. 

5. Amos’s call to be a prophet, 7'5 7*9 8'-94 338. What shall 
we infer as to the way in which Amos became a prophet? 

See Dri. 313, 317f.; DriJ. 93-95, 113-116; EBr. i. 747; CorP. 41-46; 
EBi. i. 147-148, 155; HDB. i. 85, 87; Ken. 79-80; Kau. 51; Mas. 136-139; 


MitA. 1-11, 176-185; SmiM. 73-120; SmiP. 120-129; Paton, Amos at 
Bethel, in Moulton, The Bible as Literature. 


g. The theology of Amos. 


1. Yahweh is not an indulgent national deity, but a moral 
universal god: 1'-3? 473 58 956 g7. Idea summed up in the name 
“Yahweh of Hosts ”: 313 51416.27 68:14, 

2. Yahweh does not require sacrifice or ritual, but right- 
eousness of life: 44 5425. 

3. Israel and all the nations are sinful: 1-2 3% 4% 57-1 6" 
856, 
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4. Israel and all the nations shall be punished by the rising 
Assyrian empire: 11-2° 3'4 4*12 5161927 79 81-97, 

5. A remnant shall be saved and shall become the basis of 
a better nation : 9*"5 (cf. 5*5). 

See Bud. 122-138; Dri. 316-317; DriJ. 103-113; CorP. 42-46; EBi i. 
156-158; HDB. i. 86-87; Ken. 81, 94-96; Kit. ii. 320-323; MitA. 185- 
198; SmiP. 129-143; Paton in Journal of Biblical Literature, xiii. 80-90. 

h. Amos’s delivery of his message—— The scene of his 
ministry: 71°13 cf. 1Ki. 123? 2Ki. 23 Am. 3% 4"4 55— Dura- 
tion of his ministry: 11 7'°'3— Expulsion from Bethel: 7'*7. 

See Ken. 82; Kit. ii. 323; SmiM. i. 115-120. 

Theme for paper and discussion: “ The Rise and Expansion 

of the Assyrian Empire down to the Time of Amos.” 


See Goo. Har. Rog. Ptn. EBi. and HDB. Art. “ Assyria.” 


Lesson II. 
HOSEA AND HIS TIMES. 


a. Contents of Hosea. Read the book carefully and 
make an outline of its contents. 
See Dri. 302-304; HDB. ii. 421; SmiM. 255-317. 
b. Composition.— The book is made up of a number of 
disconnected fragments. 
See Che. 19sq.; Dri. 306; EBi. ii. 2121; HDB. ii. 425; SmiM. 
218-226. 
c. Date of Hosea 1-2. 

1. Claim of title in 11:— Is it original? (cf. Isa. 1°). 

2. Hosea depends on Amos (see under I. d. 2). 

3. Hosea is quoted by Isa. (cf. Hos. 9% Isa. 173). 

4. The historical situation in 1-2 is the same as in Amos.— 
Wealth and prosperity: 2113 Degenerate religion: 25-11-1316 
(Compare above I. e.).— He must have begun to prophesy about 
750 B.C. Chapters 1-2 fall in the prosperous period before the 
death of Jeroboam II. 


See CheH. 11-12; Dri. 301-302; EBr. xii. 295; EBi. ii. 2119; HDB. 
ii. 420; SmiM. i. 214-215; SmiP. 144-145. 
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d. Personal history of Hosea. 
His name and lineage: 1'. 
Nationality and birthplace: 1? 75. 
Occupation : 258 768 g210 1457, 
Educational opportunities— History — Literature — Life, 
Relation to the old prophetic order: 45 98. ; 
Hosea’s experience with his wife: 1™9.— Is it allegorical 
or literal? (cf. 128 3") — Does 1? show that Hosea knew Gomer’s 
character at first?— Implications of the name Jezreel: 14 (cf. 
27?) — Hosea’s treatment of his wife at this time: 18 — Implica- 
tions of the name Lo-ammi: 19. 

7. Relation of Hosea’s call to be a prophet to this experi- 
ence: 17.— His interpretation of the experience in the light of his 
call: 17°-273-—Absence of reference to any other revelation. 


ANP | Pp 


See CheH. 9-11, 15-19, 32-39; Dri. 302-303, 305-306; EB. xii. 296-297; 
CorP. 48-55; EBi. ii. 2122f.; HDB. ii. 419, 421; Ken. 83-84; Kit. ii 323- 
325; Kau. 52; Mas. 139; SmiM. i. 232-252; SmiP. 180-182; Paton, Journal 
of Biblical Literature, xv. 9-17. 

e. Hosea’s teaching in the first period of his ministry. 

1. Yahweh’s relation to Israel: 27°15, 

2. Israel’s unfaithfulness: 2?5-8-12-13-16.17, 

3. Israel’s punishment: 2°73, 

4. Its results: 2'423 179-2", 

See CheH. 41-58; Dri. 302; CorP. 47-48; EBi. ii. 2124; HDB. ii. 421. 

f. History of the second period of Hosea’s ministry. 

745. Tiglath-pileser III. (Pul) king of Assyria. Campaign 
against the Aramaeans along the Euphrates and against Baby- 
lonia: Rost, pp. 33-775, 43*7, 493116, 555-59; Har. 52-58. 

See BalL. 170-179; Cor. 122-123; Goo. 223-227; McC. i. 323-336; Mas. 
140; Ptn. 229; Pri. 161-162; Rog. ii. 104-111; Say. 403-405; Sch. i. 231- 
241. 4 

744. T.p. invades Armenia and Media: Rost, 7%-135, 
451771819, 5 118.2029, 6329-674, Death of Jeroboam II.; accession of 
Zechariah, Shallum, and Menahem: 2Ki. 1479 158"8, Judah be- 
comes independent of Israel and prospers on account of the 
civil war in Israel: 2Chr. 2675, 


i] 
See Goo. 228; Ken. 98, 125; McC. i. 311-322, 336; Kit. ii. 320-331, 
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332-333; Mas. 142, 151; Ptn. 226-227, 231-232; Pri. 160, 162; Rog. ii. 


112-113; Sch. i. 241; Ski. i. x-xii; SmiM. i. 31-43; SmiP. 145-151. 






























743-741. T.p. defeats Armenia and besieges Arpad: Rost, 
1359-1573, 457°, 517935, 6745-695; SmiE. 64; KB. i. 213. 


ife. See Goo. 228-229; Mas. 144-149; MitI. 35; Ptn. 229; Pri. 162; Rog. 
ii, 113-117; Sch. i. 242. 


- 740. Fall of Arpad. Kings of Kummukh, Damascus, Tyre, 
cf. 


See Goo. 229; Mas. 149; Ptn. 230-231; Pri. 162; Rog. ii. 117-118; 
~ Sch. i. 243. 


g. Date of Hosea 3-14. Internal indications show a 
time between the death of Jeroboam II. in 744 and the ex- 


- pedition of Tiglath-pileser in 734. 

Anarchy : 34 5'? 779 84 103 13°. 
K Apostasy from Yahweh: 4! 6% 733 8'4 103 13°9 
; Alliances with heathen: 5'3 7'° 89 12 143. 


Foreign idolatry: 3! 4'2!7 84 10! 117 13' 148. 

Moral condition: 421-13 7137 [o!13 127, 

No mention of the Syro-Ephraimitic war in 734, see 2Ki. 
1537 1656 Isa. 7 2Chr. 28.— No allusion to expedition of Tiglath- 
pileser in 734 (cf. 2Ki. 1579 167). ; 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
te Carchemish, etc., pay tribute to T.p.: Rost, 1577-19'. | 
} 
i 
| 


Pere Pp x 


h. The later development of Hosea’s personal experi- 
ence: 3°5. In his unfailing love for his wife he sees a type of 
Yahweh’s unfailing love for Israel. | 

| 


See CheH. 13-14; Dri. 301-302; EBi. ii. 2120; SmiM. i. 215-218. 


See Dri. 303; EBi. ii. 2123. 
i. Hosea’s teaching in the second period of his ministry : 

4-14. 

1. Yahweh’s election of Israel: 129%? 134 g!° 135 114 127° 65, 

2. Yahweh’s demands: 4? 6&!° 8! 10' 126 66 4" 63 8? 134.— 
Worthlessness of ritual: 5° 6° 8". 

5 

3. Israel’s apostasy: 3! 64 9! (cf. Nu. 253) 13° 47 10" 11? 13! 
4izt9 537 61° gi. 

4. Israel’s punishment: 334 43!° 87 g? 479 51°" 1379 77 87 
979 12214 gto Qtt-14-16 Io’? 84 g3 116 5? 129 76 107-14 1g g's-17 76 
813 g36 10° I! 45 R6 9 10258, 
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5. Yahweh’s unfailing love: 3" 1159. 

6. Israel’s repentance: 35 515-63 145, 

7. Israel’s restoration: 35 117° 1448, 

See Bud. 135-140; CheH. 19-32, 58-130; Dri. 303-305; EBr. xii. 
297; EBi. ii. 2124; HDB. ii. 422-425; Ken. 96-97; Kit. ii. 325-328; SmiM. 
i. 308-356; SmiP. 154-180, 183-190. 

j. To the latter part of Uzziah’s reign belong perhaps the 
oracle against Moab quoted by Isaiah in 15'-16" (cf. 16'3)= 
Jer. 485-94, and the oracle against Edom in Obad. 17689= 
Jer. 49'4169-107-22, The enemy threatening both Edom and 
Moab is Arabia (see 2Chr. 267). 


See Dri. 213, 319; Ken. 79; McC. i. 315; Mas. 124; Ptn. 225. 


Theme for paper and discussion: “ The Social Problem in 
Israel and Judah in the Time of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah.” 


See literature under I. e; II. c. 4; g; III. e. 


Lesson III. 
ISAIAH’S MINISTRY UNDER TIGLATH-PILESER FROM 739-727. 


a. Historical situation at beginning of Isaiah’s ministry. 
739. Tiglath-pileser invaded Armenia: Rost, 477579, 5344, 
6743-44, Death of Uzziah of Judah and accession of Jotham: 
2Ki. 157-3235 2Chr. 2672-272. Call of Isaiah: Isa. 6". Great ma- 
terial prosperity of Judah under Jotham: 2Ki. 1535 2Chr. 2737. 
See Kit. ii. 332; Mas. 149; MitI. 32-34; Ptn. 232-237; Pri. 162; Rog. 
ii, 118; Sch. i. 243; ii. 52. 
b. Personal history of Isaiah.— Native of Jerusalem.— 
His father: 1%. Great natural endowments.— Probable 
royal descent: cf. 73 87. High education as evidenced by 
his book.— His wife: 83.— Children: 73 83-8, 
See Del. 27-33; Dri. 206; EBr. xiii. 377; EBi. ii. 2180; HDB. 
ii. 485-486; Ken. 151-158; Kit. ii. 339-340; Kau. 53-56; MitI. 15-31; Say. 
405-408; Ski. i. xxii-xxv, Ixiii-lxvi; SmiP. 205-215. 
c. The call of Isaiah: Isa. 6. It was essentially a spirit- 
ual experience, like the Christian experience of conversion, 
in which he realized (1) The presence of God, (2) God’s 
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sovereignty, (3) God’s holiness, (4) His own sin and the 
sin of his nation, (5) The forgiveness of sin. 
In connection with this experience he received his message, 































the main points of which were: 
iM. 1. Repentance is no longer possible for Judah: 67°. 
2. The Assyrian catastrophe is at hand: 6113, 
3. A remnant shall survive the catastrophe and shall be- 


the 
- come the seed of a new nation: 613, 
= See Chel. 26-28; Del. i. 176-194; Dri. 208; EBr. xiii. 378; EBi. ii. 


216-234. 


d. Events of the first period of Isaiah’s ministry. 
; 738. Tiglath-pileser defeated Azriyau of Ya’udi (not Azariah 
* of Judah), whose capital was Kullani (=Calno of Isa. 109). Re- | 
ceived the tribute of all the kings of northern Syria, including | 
Menahem of Israel; Rost, 19'?-27157, 717-739, 853349; 2Ki. 151929. | 
Reubenites taken captive: 1Chr. 5%6, 


| 
nd 2180; MitI. 69-70, 160-170; Ski. i, xxiii, 42-49; Smil. i. 57-90; SmiP. 
i 


See BalL. 181-184; Goo. 230-231; Hog. 97, 98; Kel. 13; Ken. 99, 135- 
140; McC. i. 347-353, 412-415; Kit. ii. 333-337; Mas. 150-152; MitI. 35; 
{ 


7. Ptn, 233-237; Pri. 162-164; Rog. ii. 119-121; Sch. i. 209-231, 244-245. i 

; 
’ 737-735. Campaigns of Tiglath-pileser against Media and 
5, Armenia: Rost, 27157-3319, 47735, 533&40, 
: | 
735. Pekahiah king of Israel: 2Ki. 15224, | 
| Goo. 231; McC. i. 353; Mas. 153-156; Ptn. 237; Rog. ii. 122-123. 

1] 


e. Oracles of Isaiah’s first period.— 
To the period between 739 and 735: Isa. 25-54, 98-104, 525-3°.— 
Prosperity of Judah still unimpaired : 27-'™-"617,—Religious condi- 
tion: Isa. 2&8 Am. 24 Hos. 4'5— Moral condition: Isa. 39"? 574 
3415 578 (cf. Hos. 5° Mic. 25) 5% (cf. Am. 646 Mic. 27), 37 
(cf. Am. 4°3) 5®8 (cf. Hos. 55 8'4) 52723, 
Isaiah’s teaching during this period: — 
I. National repentance impossible: 3° 5°. 
2. The Assyrian catastrophe is near: 317-102-2425 4t 55.69.17. 
17.24.30 | 
3. Aremnant shall repent: 476. The name of his older son 
(73) who was born at this time means “ A remnant shall repent.” 
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See Bud. 142-147; Chel. 16-26, 46-47; Del. i. 101-176, 250-258; Dri, 
207-208, 209; EBr. xiii. 378; CorP. 56-59; EBi. ii. 218478; HDB. 489; Ken. 
114; Kit. ii. 341-343; MitI, 63-60, 75-76, 114-160, 216-224; Ski. i. xxy- 
xxviii, xliv-lvi, 17-42, 77-83; SmilI. i. 19-56; SmiP. 191-205, 235-250. 


f. The Syro-Ephraimitic war and the second period of 
Isaiah’s ministry. 
734. Pekah assassinated Pekahiah: 2Ki. 157578. Formed an 


alliance with Rezon, king of Damascus; attacked Jotham of Ju- 


dah: 2Ki. 1537. Death of Jotham and accession of Ahaz: 2Ki. 
1538-164 2Chr. 279-284. Pekah and Rezon attacked Jerusalem: 
2Ki. 165 2Chr. 28515. Edomites and Philistines invaded Judah: 
2Chr. 28'7"9 2Ki. 166 (emended text). Ahaz sacrificed his son: 
2Ki. 163 (cf. 377). 

Isaiah’s interview with Ahaz: Isa. 7. 

1. Nothing is to be feared from the allies: 7*9. 

2. <A sign in proof declined by Ahaz: 7'*?, 

3. The Immanuel sign is given: 7'375— It is on the one 
hand a confirmation of the promise that the allies shall fail: 
74#9, Qn the other hand it is a sign of judgment upon Ahaz for 
his unbelief: 7157-25, A child is about to be born: his birth shall 
coincide with the retreat of Pekah and Rezon, therefore he shall 
be called “ God-is-with-us.” His childhood shall coincide with 
the fall of Damascus and Samaria. His youth shall be spent 
under Assyrian rule. 

Ahaz bought the aid of Tiglath-pileser: 2Ki. 16781778 2Chr. 
2816-21-24. T.-p, invaded Palestine, compelled Rezon to retreat, 
wasted the land of Israel, and conquered Gaza: 2Ki. 1579 2Chr. 
26”; SmiE. 65; Rost, 3972728, 73°13, 79°17; Har. 57. 

Isaiah’s oracles after Tiglath-pileser’s campaign: Isa. 8'-97 
y1'9 ie. 

The teaching is closely similar to that of Isa. 7. cf. 84&7°, 
8588717-20, 89188 74-9, Q?7 11798771416 88, 17138716 84. 


See Bud. 147-153; Chel. 29-45; Cor. 123-124; Del. i. 194-249, 278- 
285, 340-348; Dri. 208-209, 210, 214; EBr. xiii. 378; CorP. 59-64; EBi. 
ii, 2181-2183, 21849-10; Goo. 232-233; HDB. ii. 488; Hog. 98; Ken. 100- 
IOI, 114, 127-133; McC. i. 354-374, 417-422; Kit. ii 343-346; Mas. 156- 
158, 182-187; MitI. 35-36, 70-75, 79-80, 171-215, 242-249; Ptn. 238-239; 
Pri. 164-167; Rog. ii. 124-129; Say. 401, 409; Sch. i. 246-257; Ski. i. xii- 








an 
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D i eee ee - ro . : 

en xiii, xxviii-xxxii, lvi-lviii, 49-76, 94-99, 133-137; Smil. i. 91-150; SmiP. 

x. 250-278, 302-307. | 
g. Events from 733-727. | | 

o 733. Damascus besieged by Tiglath-pileser, Pekah slain, f 


Hoshea made king: SmiE. 65; Rost, 35'97-4174°, 7176, 8117-8338 
an 2Ki. 1533", 


‘u- See Hog. 99; Kel. 13-16; Ken. tor, 133; McC. i. 374-376; Kit. ii. 347; i 
G7 Mas. 188-189; Ptn. 239-241; Pri. 167-168; Rog. ii. 130; Say. 410-413; Sch. q 
n: i, 250-252. Fi 
h 732. Fall of Damascus. Ahaz and all the other kings of 


Syria and Palestine paid homage to Tiglath-pileser at Damascus 
and Ahaz set up an altar to sacrifice to Ashur: SmiE. 65; 2Ki. 
1676 2Chr. 28776, 

See Cor. 124; Goo. 233-235; Hog. 99-100; Kel. 16; Ken. 102; McC. 


i. 377-378, ii. 251-257; Kit. ii. 347-348; Mas. 189; Ptn. 242; Pri. 168-169; 
Rog. ii. 131; Sch. 250, 257. 


I: 731-728. ‘Tiglath-pileser conquered Babylonia. In 728 he 
ee ascended the throne of Babylon under the name of Pul (cf. 2Ki. 
tl 15); SmiE. 65; Rost, 438-45", 49'-51', 5915-6378. 

I] See Goo. 235-240; Hog. 97; McC. i. 379-381; Mas. 190-209; Ptn. 242; 
h Pri. 169-170; Rog. ii. 132-136; Say. 415; Sch. i. 250-251. 

t 727. Death of Tiglath-pileser. 


Theme for paper and discussion: “ Nature and Scope of 
Isaiah’s Prophecies Concerning the Messiah.” 


See literature under 734. 


Lesson IV. 


ISAIAH AND MICAH UNDER SHALMANESER IV. AND SARGON 
(727-705 B.C.) 


a. Events and prophecies from 727-723. 

727. Death of Tiglath-pileser and accession of Shalmaneser 
IV. SmiE. 65; KB. ii. 275. Hoshea formed an alliance with 
Sewe (So), King of Mutsri (North Arabia, not Egypt) and re- 
volted from Assyria: 2Ki. 17%. : 








See Cor. 125; Goo. 240; Hog. 100; Ken. 102; McC. i. 382-388; Kit. 
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ii. 348; Mas. 209-213; MitI. 37; Ptn. 242-243; Pri. 171; Rog. ii. 137-144: 
Say. 415; Sch. i. 258-262. 


726. Shalmaneser established his authority in Assyria: 
SmiE. 65. 

725. Shalmaneser invaded Phoenicia: Josephus, Antiquities 
ix. 147. Oracle against Tyre: Isa. 23. 


? 


See Chel. 138-145; Del. i. 403-417; Dri. 218; Goo. 241; McC. ii. 358; 
Ptn. 244; Ski. i. 172-179; Smil. i. 288-300. 

724. Hoshea taken prisoner by Shalmaneser: 2Ki. 1734, 
Siege of Samaria begun: 2Ki. 175 189. 

Oracle against Samaria: Isa. 28"°, 

See Chel. 180-183; Del. ii. 1-4; Goo. 241; Ken. 103, 115; McC. i. 380- 
304; Kit. ii. 349-350; Mas. 214; MitI. 38; Ptn. 244; Pri. 171-173; Rog. 
ii. 145-147; Say. 415; Sch. i. 262-263; Ski. i. 206-209; Smil. i. 151-155; 
SmiP. 283. 

b. The personal history of Micah.— Name: Mic. 1 Jer. 
26'8 3613 Jud. 17"4.— Birthplace: Mic. 1"4,— Character of the 
region.— Micah’s occupation. 

See CheM. 9-15; Dri. 325-326; EBr. xvi. 224-225; CorP. 69-70; EBi. 
iii. 3067; Kau. 57; SmiM. i. 375-379. 

c. First period of Micah’s ministry: Mic. 1-2. 

1. Historical situation. Fall of Samaria is impending (25), 
indicates a date shortly before the fall of the city in 722. Relig- 
ious and social condition the same as in the chapters of Isaiah 
already studied. Oppression of the poor 2*3*9 (cf. Isa. 3% 5). 
Idolatry : 157, 

2. Micah’s message, a “ day of Yahweh” against Samaria: 
178, Ruin and captivity for Judah: 19-2", 

3. Reception of the message: 2°". 

4. Messianic hope: 2'*3, 

See CheM. 17-30; Dri. 326-327; EBr. xvi. 224; EBi. iii. 3086; HDB. 
iii. 359; Ken. 116; McC. i. 394; Kit. ii. 350; Mas. 215; Ski. i. xxxii-xxxiil; 
SmiM. 362-364, 379-392; SmiP. 287-2809. 

d. Second period of Micah’s ministry. 

722. Death of Shalmaneser IV. and accession of Sargon: 
SmiE. 66. Sargon captured Samaria and deported the leading 
inhabitants: Win. 5'™'7, 149 3"3?; KB. ii. 4319; 2Ki. 17°73 18°". 
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Judah paid tribute (?): Win. 169%. Merodach-baladan, the 
Chaldean, formed an alliance with Elam and seized the throne 
of Babylon: KB. ii. 27737; Har. 59-68. 

See BalL. 185-186; Cor. 125-129; Goo. 243-245; Hog. 1o1-102; Kel. 
17, 20, 21; Ken. 104-110; McC. i. 395-401, 422-425, ii. 419; Kit. ii. 351; 
Mas. 216-231; MitI. 38; Ptn. 244-245; Pri. 172-175; Rog. ii. 148-152; Say. 
416-422; Ski. i. xiv-xv. 

721. Sargon attacked Merodach-baladan and the Elamites: 
Win. 5'°72, 1017324, KB. ii. 411778, 27733, 

See Goo. 246-247; McC. ii. 238-240, 266; Mas, 231-232; Ptn. 245; Pri. 
175; Rog. ii. 152-154; Sch. i. 263-277. 

720. Revolt of most of the Syrian states, except Judah, un- 
der the leadership of Yaubi’di of Hamath, Hanno of Gaza, and 
Sib’i (=Sewe or So, 2Ki. 174), the prefect of Mutsri (North 
Arabia, not Egypt). Reconquered by Sargon: Win. 7733, 
10333-1053, 1718; KB. ii. 4375. 

See Cor. 129-130; Goo. 247-249; Hog. 102; Kel. 17-18, 20; Ken. 141; 
McC. ii. 240-241; Kit. ii. 352-354; Mas. 232-237; MitI. 38; Ptn. 246-248; 
Pri. 176; Rog. ii. 154-156; SmiP. 279-280. 

719. Death of Ahaz and accession of Hezekiah: 2Ki. 16” 
18", 

Micah’s message to Hezekiah: Mic. 3-5. (45 is interpolated 
from Isaiah’s prophecy, cf. Isa. 274). 

1. External evidence of date: cf. Mic. 3 Jer. 26%. 

2. Historical situation. Samaria has fallen: 3'— Self con- 
fidence of Judah 3'.— Encouraged by servile prophets 357. 
Idolatry still prevalent 5'*'4— Oppression 373?°.— Injustice 
art, 

3. Micah’s message. Jerusalem shall fall like Samaria: 
Ber32, 

4. The Messianic hope in Mic. 4°-5'5. A king of the house 
David shall appear to deliver Judah from the Assyrians (cf. 55°). 
The hope here is exactly the same as in Isa. 7, 9, II. 

5. Effect of preaching, Hezekiah’s reformation (2Ki. 1836 
Jer. 26° 2Chr. 297-317"). 

See CheM. 30-49; Dri. 327-330; EBr. xvi. 224-225; EBi. iii. 3069-3070; 
HDB. iii. 359-360; McC. ii. 248-251, 258-250; Kit. ii. 355-357; Kau. 57: 
MitI. 33; SmiM. 364-369, 393-399, 407-418; SmiP. 289-293. 
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e. Third period of Isaiah’s ministry. 
719-712. Sargon at war with Armenia and Cappadocia: 
Win. 9-35. Peace in Palestine, no oracles of Isaiah or Micah. 
See McC. ii. 241-245; Mas. 237-252; Ptn. 248; Rog. ii. 156-168. 


711. General revolt of Palestinian states against Sargon 
under the leadership of Ashdod, supported by Pir’u, king of 


Mutsri (North Arabia): Win. 3578-3977, 113°3-119"7, 187'-189%. - 


Isaiah’s oracle against Mutsri and Cush (not Egypt and 
Ethiopia) : Isa. 20. 


Oracle against Edom: Isa. 21'"'2, 

Oracle against Arab: Isa. 211377, 

Oracle against Moab: Isa. 16134, 

See Chel. 128-131, 86-91; Cor. 131; Del. i. 383-380, 339-340; Dri. 217; 
EBr. xiii. 378; CorP. 65; EBi. ii. 2183; Goo. 249-250; Hog. 103; Kel. 
18-19, 21; Ken. 142; McC. ii. 245-247, 260-265, 417; Kit. ii. 360; Kau. 50; 
Mas. 252-254; MitI. 391; Ptn. 249-250; Pri. 177; Rog. ii. 169-170; Say. 
424-427; Sch. ii. 82-94; Ski. i. xiv, 153-155, 160-162; SmilI. i. 198-200, 
276-277; SmiP. 280-282, 294-297. 

710. Sargon defeated Merodach-baladan, king of Babylon, 
and drove him into the swamps of Chaldea: Win. 397-553", 
I2177?-125749, 1494554, 

See Goo. 257; Kel. 19; McC. ii. 266-268; Mas. 254; Ptn. 250. 


709° Sargon drove Merodach-baladan into Elam, ascended 
the throne of Babylon, and received presents from all western 
Asia: Win. 553'7-794, 125'4°-135'%4, 15154-15715. 


See BalL. 196-197; Goo. 258; McC. ii. 269-270; Mas. 256-259; Ptn. 
251; Rog. ii. 170-177. 


708. Sargon invaded Cappadocia. 

See McC. ii. 271; Mas. 259; Rog. ii. 177-179. 
707-706. Sargon at home. 

See Goo. 259-264; Mas. 260-272; Rog. ii. 179-182. 


Theme for paper and discussion: “ The Historical and Relig- 
ious Significance of the fall of Samaria.” 


See literature under 722. 
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Lesson V. 


ISAIAH AND MICAH UNDER SENNACHERIB (705-681 B.C.). 


a. Isaiah’s fourth period, oracles from the time of Senna- 
cherib’s invasion of Judea. 

705. Death of Sargon and accession of Sennacherib: SmiE. 
67; Har. 68. 

Isaiah’s oracle in 147%3?, (The dating in the title is incor- 
rect.) 

Hezekiah’s illness (2Ki. 20""=Isa. 38, 2Chr. 3274) fifteen 
years before his death (2Ki. 205). 

Hezekiah’s psalm: Isa. 38'°°. 

See BalL. 187-189; CheI. 220; Cor. 131-132; Del. ii. 103-114; Dri. 226; 
CorP. 65; Goo. 265-266; Hog. 104; Ken. 115; McC. ii. 272-273; Kit. ii. 
361-364; Mas. 273; MitI. 40; Ptn. 251; Pri. 180; Rog. ii. 183-185; Say. 
428; Ski. i. 276-282; Smil. i. 378-397. 

704. Merodach-baladan returned from Elam, seized the 
throne of Babylon, and incited Syria and Palestine to revolt— 
His embassy to Hezekiah: 2Ki. 20'*19=Isa. 39.— Revolt of the 
states of Syria and Palestine: 2Ki. 187* 207, Egyptian alliance. 
—Sennacherib invaded Babylonia and expelled Merodach-bala- 
dan again: KB. ii. 8319-87; RP?. vi. 8419-85%. 

See Del. ii. 114-119; Dri. 226; Goo. 267; Hog. 104, 108; Kel. 22; 
Ken. 141, 143-144; McC. ii. 273-275; Kit. ii. 359-360; Mas. 274-275; Mitl. 
41; Ptn. 251-253; Rog. ii. 186-188; Say. 425; Sch. ii. 23-39; Ski. i. 283- 
285; Smil. i. 200-204. 

703. Sennacherib completed the conquest of Babylonia and 
appointed his favorite Belibni king. 

See Goo. 267; Kel. 22, 25; Mas. 276; Ptn. 254; Rog. ii. 189-190. 

702. Sennacherib attacked the Kassites in Media: KB. ii. 
8763-9133; RP2, vi. 8663-8833, 

See Mas. 277; Ptn. 254; Rog. ii. 190. 


Oracles of Isaiah from 703-702 B.C. when an invasion of Sen- 
nacherib was anticipated: Isa. 287-3279 221575 147427 171%, 

Teaching of Isaiah at this time :— 

I. Jerusalem cannot be destroyed because it is “ Ariel,” 
“the hearth of God ” : 29:7 3077-33 319. 
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2. Therefore let Judah trust Yahweh: 30'S. 

3. The nation refuses to believe this: 29%'? 30% 32911, 

4. Alliance with Egypt is useless: 305-6 31™3. The leaders 
of the Egyptian party shall be disgraced : 22'525, 

5. Because of her unbelief Judah shall be brought to the 
verge of destruction by Sennacherib : 293413°14-17 301714-17.27-28 3210-14, 

6. At the critical moment Yahweh shall destroy the As- 
syrian : 2958 3018-21.29-30 3145-89 142427 71214, 

7. Then Judah shall repent and the golden age shall dawn: 
2918-24 3072 317 321517 3073-36 3276-16-20, 


See Bud. 154; Chel. 183-204, 136-138, 79-80, 94; Cor. 132; Del. ii. 
4-53, i. 398-403, 314-315, 346-348; Dri. 223-225, 213, 214; EBr. xiii. 378; 
CorP 66-67; EBi. i. 2185-2186; Goo. 268; HDB. 490; Kit. ii. 364-365; Ski. 
i. XXXVi-xXxXxViii, 209-245, 168-171, 118-119, 137-138; Smil. i. 209-305; 
SmiP. 317-346. 


701. Sennacherib subdued Syria and Phoenicia: KB. ii. 
g13+57; RP?. vi. 8834-8957; Har. 71-73. 

Isaiah declared that he would soon attack Jerusalem: Isa. 
10534, Teaching of this passage. 

1. The Assyrian is commissioned to chastise: 10562?3, 

2. He intends to annihilate: 1077134, 

3. He shall advance to Jerusalem: 1073, 

4. Then Yahweh shall destroy him: 10!1519-24-27-33-34, 

5. A remnant shall survive and repent: 107°, 

Sennacherib conquered Philistia and defeated the kings of 
Mutsri and Melukhkha (North Arabia): KB. ii. 9158-95"; RP? 
vi. 8958-go”. 

Sennacherib destroyed all the cities of Judah except Jerusa- 
lem: KB. ii. 95'"2°; RP?. vi. go'°; 2Ki. 18'3, Jerusalem pre- 
pared for siege: 2Chr. 32'*. 

Isaiah’s comments on the consternation of the Judeans: Isa. 
22'4, They multiply sacrifices in hope of averting the calamity, 
and feast upon the meat “ for tomorrow we die.” 

Another oracle of the same period: Isa. 1— The land is a 
desolation, Jerusalem only is left (1°8).— Sacrifices will not avert 
the disaster (1'"”)— The nation must be refined by the fire of 
affliction (1'*3*), 
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News arrived of the approach of Tirhaga, king of Ethiopia, 
to attack Sennacherib. 

Isaiah declared that his coming was unnecessary: Isa. 18*7. 

Sennacherib sent envoys to demand the surrender of Jerusa- 
lem. There are two parallel accounts of this event drawn from 
different sources: 2Ki. 18'7-197 (=Isa. 36'-377) and 2Ki. 19'*34 
=Isa. 37°35, 

Isaiah’s oracle to Hezekiah: Isa. 372735.— Sennacherib shall 
not take the city. 

From the same time: Isa. 33. 

Hezekiah refused to surrender the city and Sennacherib laid 
siege to it: KB. ii. 952°79; RP2. vi. go?>9, . 

A pestilence broke out in the camp of Sennacherib: 2Ki. 
19%=Isa. 373°, 

Hezekiah offered to pay tribute. Sennacherib accepted the 
offer and retreated, fearing to encounter Tirhagqa: 2Ki. 18'46 
1973536; KB. ii. 95294"; RP2. vi. 91774". Effect of the escape of 
Jerusalem upon the Judeans.— Rise of the belief that its temple 
was the chosen sanctuary of Yahweh. 

See BalL. 190-192; Bud. 155-160; Chel. 132-136, 1-8, 95-98, 212-237, 
171; Cor. 133-135; Del. i. 258-278, 389-308, 49-04, 348-356, ii. 53-63, 78- 
103; Dri. 210, 217, 206, 215, 226, 225; CorP. 67-69; EBi. ii. 2183, 2185- 
2187; Goo. 269-272; Hog. 105-108; Kel. 22-25; Ken. 116, 145-150; McC. 
ii, 276-321; Kit. ii. 366-370; Mas. 279-295; MitI. 41-44, 60-63, 76-79, 81- 
108, 225-342; Ptn. 254-260; Pri. 181-193; Rog. ii. 191-204; Say. 428-442; 
Sch. i. 278-310, ii. 1-12; Ski. i. xv-xxii, xxxix-xliii, 85-94, 162-168, 1-12, 
139-143, 262-276, 246-253; Smil. i. 3-19, 306-368; SmiP. 297-302, 344-356. 

Isa. 275=Mic. 4"5, a little oracle of Isaiah after Sennacherib’s 
retreat. The coming glory of the temple. 

See Chel. 9-16; Dri. 207; HDB. ii. 488; MitI. 63, 108-114; Ski. i. 13-17; 
SmiM. i. 400-407. 

b. History from 700-681. 

700-689. Protracted war of Sennacherib with Elam and 
Babylonia, ending in 689 with the capture and burning of Baby- 
lon. Meanwhile Palestine enjoyed peace and the prophets were 
silent. 


See Cor. 136; Goo. 273-277; Kel. 26; McC. ii. 322-329; Mas. 295- 
320; Ptn. 261; Rog. ii. 205-213; Sch. ii. 13. 
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691. Death of Hezekiah and accession of Manasseh: 2Ki., 
2071-211, 

Heathen reaction under Manasseh: 2Ki. 2177, 2Chr. 3371°.— 
Persecution of the prophetical party: 2Ki. 21% Jer. 234 154— 
Tradition of Isaiah’s martyrdom (cf. Heb. 1137). 

See Bud. 160-169; Cor. 136; CorP. 71-75; Ken. 159-162; Kit. ii. 370- 


375; Mas. 475-476; Ptn. 261; Say. 450-451; Sch. ii. 39; SmiM. ii. 4-12; 
SmiP. 356-367. 


681. Assassination of Sennacherib: 2Ki. 1937 2Chr. 3271, 

See Cor. 136; Goo. 277-283; Hog. 109-110; Kel. 26; McC. ii. 333-336; 
Mas. 345-346; Ptn. 262; Pri. 193; Rog. 213-215; Say. 442-445; Sch. ii. 13-17. 

c. Third period of Micah’s ministry. 

1. The historical situation. Revival of heathenism under 
Manasseh. (2Ki. 217"7 Mic. 6"). Increased immorality (6'*' 73), 
Persecution of the Prophets: 2 Ki. 21% Mic. 7*6 Child sacri- 
fice: 67. 

2. Micah’s message: 6'® Reasonableness of God’s demands. 
69-76 Judah’s failure to fulfill these. 6'3'6 Yahweh’s impending 
judgment. 772° The redemption of the persecuted righteous, 
“The Servant of Yahweh.” 


See CheM. 49-61; Dri. 330-334; CorP. 75-76; EBi. iii. 3070; HDB. 
iii. 359; Ken. 116; Kau. 58; SmiM. i. 369-374, 419-438. 


Theme for paper and discussion: “ The Escape of Jerusalem 
from Sennacherib and its Effect upon the Religion of Judah.” 


See literature under 7or. 


Lesson VI. 


REIGNS OF ESARHADDON AND ASHURBANIPAL. WRITING 
OF DEUTERONOMY (681-626 B.C.). 


a. History of the period. 
681. Esarhaddon became king of Assyria, Har. 80-94. 
Bdg. 21-25; KB. ii. 141'-145%. 


See Goo. 284-286; McC. ii. 335-336; Mas. 347-348; Pri. 194; Rog. it 
216-218; Sch. ii. 17-23. 


680. Crowned in Babylon. Began the rebuilding of the 
city. 
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See Goo. 287-290; McC. ii. 336-339; Mas. 349, 357; Pri. 195; Rog. ii. 
218. 

678. Manasseh and other Syrian kings paid tribute. Sidon 
revolted: Bdg. 100-108; KB. ii. 149'-1517!, 1371. 

Irruption of the Indo-European Kimmerians into western 
Asia. 

See Goo. 290-294; Hog. iii; McC. ii. 341, 346-347; Mas. 350-351; Ptn. 
262; Rog. ii. 233-240; Sch. ii. 40-43. 

676. Sidon destroyed: Bdg. 33-41; KB. ii. 1251-1294, 
14577". 

See Goo. 294; Mas. 352; Ptn. 263; Pri. 195; Rog. ii. 221-226. 

675-674. Conquest of Arabia and opening of a direct route 
to Egypt: Bdg. 52-65; KB. ii. 13155-1333, 1471-149”. 

See Goo. 295; McC. ii. 342-343; Mas. 358-360; Ptn. 263; Pri. 195; 
Rog. ii. 231-233. 

673. Revolt of Tyre. Esarhaddon began a five years’ siege 
of the city. Egypt invaded without success. 

See Goo. 206; McC. ii. 345; Ptn. 263-264; Rog. ii, 226-229. 

670. Esarhaddon defeated Tirhaga, took Memphis, and 
divided Egypt into 22 provinces: Bdg. 109-129. 

Isa. 19: Oracle against Egypt. 


See BalL. 198-199; Cor. 137; Chel. 99-119; Dri. 215; Goo. 296-297; 
Hog. 110-111; McC. ii. 344; Mas. 360-376; Ptn. 264-265; Pri. 169; Rog. 
ii, 229-231; Sch. ii. 149-152; Smil. i. 284-287. 

668. Tirhaqa recaptured Memphis.— Egypt again invaded. 
— Death of Esarhaddon and accession of Ashurbanipal._— Re- 
conquest of Egypt.— Manasseh served in the army of Ashur- 
banipal: SmiA. 15-23; KB. ii. 15952-1637; Har. 94-130. 

See BalL. 200-202; Cor. 138; Goo. 297-304; Hog. 112-113; McC. ii. 
351-354, 357-358; Mas. 380-387; Ptn. 265; Pri. 197; Rog. ii. 241-252. 

662. Tirhaqa succeeded by Tanut-Amen and Egypt again 
in revolt: SmiA. 23'3-47; KB. ii. 163''8-16777. 


See Goo. 304; McC. ii. 354; Ptn. 266; Rog. ii. 252. 


662-661. Reconquest of Egypt and destruction of Thebes. 
Surrender of Tyre, tribute of Gyges, king of Lydia: SmiA. 52-78; 
KB: ii. 16728-17715, 
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See Goo. 304-305; Hog. 113-114; McC. ii. 355-361; Mas. 395-400; 
Ptn. 266; Rog. ii. 253-257. 


660-645. War with Elam: SmiA. 100-306; KB. 1817-2158, 


See Goo. 306-307, 310-311; McC. ii. 365, 370-372; Mas. 404-414, 432- 
438, 440-442; Ptn. 266-267; Pri. 199; Rog. ii. 258-261, 269-274. 


652. Revolt of Babylon, Arabia, and of the kings of Syria, 


including Manasseh. Manasseh cast out the gods of Assyria 


and fortified Jerusalem: 2Chr. 3314", 


See Goo. 307-309; McC. ii. 364, 366-370; Mas. 415-421; Ptn. 267; Pri. 
199; Rog. ii. 261-267. 

648. Reconquest of Babylon: SmiA. 151-204; KB. ii. 
18718-19579, 


See Goo. 310; McC. ii. 370; Mas. 422-424; Ptn. 268; Rog. ii. 267-268. 

647. Ashurbanipal crowned in Babylon under the name of 
Kandalanu. Kings of Syria submitted except Tyre and Akko. 
—Manasseh brought in chains to Babylon but reinstated: 2Chr. 
33'*3.— Babylonian prisoners settled in Samaria: 2Ki. 174 
Ezr. 4°", 

See Goo. 312; Hog. 114-116; McC. ii. 370, 377-388; Kit. ii. 378; Ptn. 
268-269; Pri. 200-202; Rog. ii. 268; Say. 458-462; Sch. ii. 53-59. 

646. Reconquest of Arabia and of Tyre and Akko: SmiA. 
256-299; KB. ii. 2158-2315°. 

See Goo. 311-312; McC. ii. 372-377; Mas. 430-431, 439-440; Ptn. 269- 
270, 274-277. 

637. Death of Manasseh and accession of Amon: 2Ki. 21%. 

See McC. ii. 380. 

b. Literary independence of Deuteronomy from the rest 
of the Pentateuch. 

1. Diction and style widely different from the first four 
books. 

2. Its theology also differs just as widely. 


3. Legislation differs so that unity of authorship is impos- 
sible. 


Difference from JE. Ex. 20'7&Dt. 5°71, Ex. 207475&Dt. 
12'%, Ex, 217" &Dt. 15778, Ex. 23°&Dt. 15128, 
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Differences from P. Dt. 147779&Nu. 187'32, Dt. 15'™&Lev. 
255%, Dt. 15'*8&Lev. 253746, Dt. 151973&Nu. 18578, Dt. 1677& 
Nu. 28-29 Lev. 237378, Dt. 18'8&Lev. 73734 Nu. 18. 

4. History of D. differs from middle books Nu. 338%&Dt. 
10°, Nu. 20'%*#7& Dt. 2*8, Ex. 18'326& Dt. 1915 (See Driver p. 80). 


c. Composition of Deuteronomy:—(1) The Preface: 
1'-4%, (2) the Code: 44-29'. Note the opening and con- 
cluding formule. (3) The Appendix: 297-34". The Pref- 
ace and Appendix are a late addition to the book designed 
to fit the Code into the rest of the Pentateuch. They are 
known as D? or the “ Frame” of Deuteronomy, while the 
Code proper is known as D. 


See Dri. 71-72; Kau. 66. 


d. Age of Deuteronomy. 

1. Deut. proper claims only to be a report of Moses’s words, 
not to have been written by him: cf. 444 29'. 

2. D makes its first appearance historically in 2Ki. 228-234. 
Note that all Josiah’s reforms are based on D only (Driver 86). 
Language of D in 1Ki. 233. 

3. Jeremiah is the first Old Testament writer to quote D. 
(Driver 88.274.102.) 

4. Author of Kings (exilic) is familiar with D and calls it 
the “ Law of Moses ” 1Ki. 23 (Dt. 17'%°) 2Ki. 14° (Dt. 24"), but 
does not say that Moses wrote it or ascribe to him in 2Ki. 22-23. 

5. D? in Dt. 31924 says “ Moses wrote this instruction,” cf. 
429". D? in Joshua makes same statement, cf. Josh. 17 (Dt. 
17 2814) Josh. 83°35 (Dt. 275), Josh. 23°. Refers to the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. 2072-2333) which underlies D (cf. Ex. 24*7). 
D? must have lived after the finding of D in 619 B.C. Dt. 29-30 
imply the exile (cf. 303 “ captivity”). Late standpoint of 144 2" 
3" 4°5 34" (Dan) 345°"° (33%). 

6. Language and style of D are akin to Jeremiah cf. Driver 
885. D depends on Decalogue, Book of the Covenant, J and E 
(Driver 73-77, 80-81). 

7. Theology of D shows marked development beyond JE. 
Idea of God shows that the teaching of literary prophets has 
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come between JE and D (Driver 77). Relation of Israel to 
Yahweh (Driver 78, 88°). 

8. Late forms of heathenism attacked (Driver 883). 

9. Sacred objects — trees and pillars forbidden (Driver 887), 

10. The sanctuary —only one permitted Dt. 1258 14222 
etc. (Driver 85).) First attempt to centralize worship 2Ki. 184— 
Centralization possible only after fall of the northern kingdom 
in 722 and escape of Jerusalem in 701. 

11. The priests —In D the standing phrase is “ the priests 
the Levites,” cf. this restriction with the BC, J and E, where 
any Israelite may be a priest, cf. also 2Sam. 88 20% 1Ki. 45— 
Poverty of Levites 12'*1826". This is due to the fact that 
Levites are thrown out of old high places. 

12. Law of the King in Dt. 17'*° (Driver 872). 

13. Judiciary in Dt. 17**3 is that described in 2Chr. 19%". 

14. Large provision for poor 15! 241922 16" 147829 shows 
late date. 

On the basis of these indications the Book of Deuteronomy 
is probably to be assigned to some time in the reign of Manas- 
seh. It is a fourth edition revised and enlarged of the ancient 
Book of the Covenant (See Part I. of this syllabus, p. 17). It 
was not published when written on account of Manasseh’s perse- 
cutions, and this accounts for its loss and subsequent finding in 
the reign of Josiah. 

See Dri. 82-93; CorP. 82; McC. iii. 19-125; Kit. ii. 376; Kau. 63-65; 
Carpenter and Battersby, Hexateuch, i. 70-96; Kuenen, Hexateuch, 
214-220. 

e. Historical significance of Deuteronomy. 

It is an effort to popularize the religion of the prophets from 
Amos to Micah. On the one side, it teaches the spirituality of 
Yahweh and the necessity for morality that the prophets incul- 
cated. On the other side, it adopts elements of the old, popular, 
sacrificial religion that the prophets repudiated. It is a compro- 
mise caused by Manasseh’s persecutions and designed to win the 
adherence of the best men among the priests and the nobles. 
As a compromise, it marks the beginning of the decline of 
prophecy and the rise of Judaism. 
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See Bud. 170-177; Dri. 75-82; CorP. 83-90; Ken. 163-164; McC. 
iii. 124-131; Kau. 67-68; SmiP. 368-371. 


Theme for paper and discussion: “ The Babylonian-Assyrian 
Religion and its Influence upon Judah.” 


See above under 691; EBi. and HDB. Art. “ Assyria,” “ Babylonia ”; 
Jastrow, Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians; King, Babylonian 
and Assyrian religion. 


Lesson VII. 


ZEPHANIAH AND JEREMIAH TO THE DISCOVERY OF 
DEUTERONOMY (624-619 B.C.). 


a. The early years of Josiah’s reign. 
636. Death of Amon and accession of Josiah: 2Ki. 2173-22? 


2Chr. 3374-347. 
See McC. ii. 380-300, iii. 1-5; Kit. ii. 378; SmiM. ii. 12-17. 
629. Restoration of Yahweh worship: 2Chr. 343+ 
626. Death of Ashurbanipal, accession of Ashuretililani, 
and beginning of the break-up of the Assyrian empire.— Nabo- 


polassar founded the new Babylonian empire: Har. 130-134. 

See Cor. 138; Goo. 314-322, 334; McC. ii. 398-408, iii. 143-148; Kit. 
li. 379-380; Mas. 481-484; Ptn. 271-272; Pri. 205; Rog. ii. 277-286, 297- 
309; Say. 451. 

625. Josiah’s first reformation: 2Chr. 343>7. Iconoclasm in 
Samaria shows that he threw off the yoke of Assyria upon the 
death of Ashurbanipal. 

624. Incursions of Scythians into western Asia: Herodotus, 
i, 104f. 

See BalJ. 12-15; McC. ii. 392-305; Mas. 472-474; Ptn. 271; Pri. 203-204. 

b. The prophet Zephaniah— Name and _lineage.— 
Birthplace. — Occupation. — Call in connection with the 
Scythian invasion. 

See DavN. 95-96; Dri. 340; EBr. xxiv. 780; CorP. 76-77; HDB. 
av. 974; Kit. ii. 380; Mas. 478; Ptn. 271. 

c. Contents of the Book of Zephaniah.— State the con- 

tents of the following main sections: 1738 2'3 247 2716 2112 


213-15 3r8 392, ? 
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Question of the genuineness of some of these sections. 
See DavN. 99-107; Dri. 341-343; EBr. xxiv. 780; HDB. iv. 974, 
976; SmiM. ii. 46-76. 

d. Date of the Book of Zephaniah.— Religious condi- 
tion in 1*9!? 3™ shows a time before Josiah’s great reforma- 
tion in 619.— Non-mention of king (1° 33) implies that he 
was still a minor. — Judgment contemplated is the Scythian 
invasion: 1747 247, 

See DavN. 96-98; Dri. 341, 342; HDB. iv. 975; Ken. 167; McC. 
ii. 410; Kau. 61; SmiM. ii. 35-45. 
e. Theology of Zephaniah. 


Idea of God: 35°. 
Idea of Judah’s duty: 37+ 
The sin of Judah: 1468b.9a.11.18 yr2b 34, 
4. The coming judgment: 1*47.— Upon the heathen: 235, 
— Upon Judah: 14101!4-12a.13.1418 22 38b. Nature of the judgment 
— The Scythian invasion. 
5. Effect of the judgment.— Upon the heathen: 391°.— 
Upon Judah: 14f6 27-9b 3113, 
See DavN. 109-136; HDB. iv. 976. 

f. The call of Jeremiah—%In 13th year of Josiah, i. e. 
624 B. C. (Jer. 17). Family and birthplace: 11 2977 (cf. 1Ki. 
2*)— Meaning of his name.— Place of residence: 117°73.— 
Opposition of his family: 12° 11°83 20"f- 26" Unmarried: 
16?,—Narrative of Jeremiah’s call (Jer. 1): 1", the vision of 
God; 16, visions symbolizing a disaster coming from the 
north, i.e. the Scythians; 1'7'9, assurances of support in his 
ministry. 

See BalJ. 1-11, 58-73; Dri. 247-249, 250; EBr. xiii. 626-628; 
CorP. 91-99; EBi. ii. 2366; HDB. ii. 569; Kau. 76; Mas. 479; Str. 
1X-XXI1V. 

g. Jeremiah’s teaching between 624 and 619: Jer. 2-10, 
2174, No allusion yet to Babylon as the destroyer of Ju- 
dah. Shows that the Scythians are still in Jeremiah’s mind. 

1. Doctrine of God: 5774. 
2. Election of Israel: 216213! 319, 
3. God demands love, not sacrifice : 67° 72", 
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4. Apostasy of Israel: 28.9-13.17-19.20.22-25.28 3r3-611.19-20 5 19-21-23 
716-18.29.31 84, 

5. Moral degeneracy : 575-710-2529 667-1328 gts, 

6. Opposition to true prophets: 23°34 512-1421 61017 724-28, 

7. Feeling of security because they possessed the Ark and 
the Temple: 3% 719 235 512 61415, 

8. The coming judgment of the Scythian invasion: 453" 
go 0.1517 61°5-9-11-12.15.19 621-27 712 15-32-34 Q1-3.13-22 girs, 

See BalJ. 74-247; Dri. 250-255; EBr. xiii. 628; CorP. 99; EBi. ii. 
2376, 2300; HDB. ii. 572, 577; Ken. 168; McC. iii. 172-174; McC. iii. 175- 
177; Kit. ii. 385-386; Kau. 76-77; Str. 1-90. 

Theme for paper and discussion: “ Ashurbanipal’s Library. 
The Discovery and Decipherment of the Assyrian Records.” 


See Har. i-lxii.; Rog. i. 1-253. 


Lesson VIII. 
JEREMIAH AND NAHUM FROM THE DISCOVERY OF DEUTER- 
CNOMY TO THE FALL OF NINEVEH. 
a. History and prophecy from 619-606. 

619. Discovery of Deuteronomy in the 18th year of Josiah 
and great reformation based upon it: 2Ki. 228-2375 Jeremiah 
welcomed the new book: Jer. 117°. 

See Bud. 177-179; Dri. 86; Ken. 172-182; McC. iii. 6-18, 160- 
166; Kit. ii. 381-384; Mas. 507-512; Ptn. 272. 

Oracles between 619 and 606: Jer. 11'-19'3.— Mainly com- 
plaints that the nation has failed to keep the Deuteronomic cove- 
nant. Babylon not yet named as the conquerer of Judah. 

See BalJ. 15-22, 248-410; Bud. 182-188; Dri. 255-258; EBr. xiii. 628; 
EBi. ii. 2377, 3390; HDB. ii. 572; Ken. 169; Kit. 381-384; Kit. ii. 386; Str. 
90-141. 


609. Necho II. became king of Egypt. 
See Ptn. 273. 


606. Necho invaded Palestine, killed Josiah, deposed Jehoa- 
haz, appointed Jehoiakim king, and advanced against Assyria. 
Nineveh besieged by the Medes and Babylonians: 2Ki. 237737 
2Chr. 359-365. 
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Jeremiah’s comments on these events : — 

Jer. 22'7. Note particularly 22'°”. 

Jer. 26'4, Predicts fall of Jerusalem and is arrested for 
treason. 

BalJ. 23-25, 29; Ben. 1-9; Bud. 179-180, 189-190; Cor. 140; Dri. 250, 
260; EBr. 628; CorP. 100-101; EBi. ii. 2390; Goo. 322-325. HDB. ii, 
572. Ken. 182-189; McC. ii. 408-409, iii. 132-142; Kit. ii. 387-388; Kau. 
77; Mas. 485, 513-516; Ptn. 273-274; Pri. 205-206, 210-211; Rog. ii. 286- 
291, 309-313; Say. 451; Sch. ii. 43-47; SmiM. 17-28. f 

b. The Book of Nahum. 

17-2? (except 17-!5> 2") is an alphabetic poem. 1'-'5> 2" form 
the beginning of the oracle in 23-3. 23-3'9 is an oracle against 
Nineveh. 

The psalm in 1?-2? is a later addition to the book. Alpha- 
betic form is late—cf. Ps. 9-10, 25, 34, 37, III, 112, 119, 145, 
Lam. I, 2, 3, 4, Pr. 317°3'. To what age do these belong? His- 
torical situation assumed not that of the rest of the book. 

The oracle in 1%15> 2 23-319 is the work of Nahum. Major 
limit of age set by 3°, fall of Thebes in 661 known. Minor 
limit set by 2° 37, etc., fall of Nineveh future. Relation of As- 
syria to Judah: 1™"5. State of Assyria: 2" 3'4 3%916f No nam- 
ing of the foes that are to destroy Nineveh. Probably uttered 
shortly before the fall of Nineveh in 606. Z 

See DavN. 13-20, 30-44, 137-138; Dri. 334-337; EBr. xvii. 155; CorP. 
77-78; EBi. 3260-3261; HDB. iii. 474-476; Ken. 168; McC. ii. 411-414; 
Kit. ii. 381; Kau. 60; Pri. 207; SmiM. ii. 81-114. 

c. Characteristics of the author— His _ birthplace— 
Traditional view.— Probable birthplace Literary charac- 
teristics. 
See DavN. 9-13; Dri. 335; EBr. xvii. 165; HDB. iii. 473; SmiM. 
ii. 77-80. 
d. Theology of Nahum. 
Idea of God: 213 35. 
Idea of righteousness not stated. 
The sin of Judah not mentioned. 
The sin of Assyria: 2"! 31-4f-19b, 
Punishment of Judah not mentioned. 
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6. Punishment of Assyria: 213 30117 237 31619, 
7. Messianic hope absent. 
Compare Nahum with the preceding prophets. 


See DavN. 20-21; HDB. iii. 477. 

606. Late in the year Nineveh was destroyed. 

See Cor. 139; Goo. 326-330; McC. ii. 408-409; Mas. 485-486; Ptn. 274; 
Pri. 206-207; Rog. 291-295; Say. 452. 

Theme for paper and discussion: “ The Influence of Deuter- 
onomy upon the Later Development of the Religion of Judah.” 


See literature under 619. 


Lesson IX. 


JEREMIAH, HABAKKUK, AND EZEKIEL FROM THE FALL OF 
NINEVEH TO THE FALL OF JERUSALEM (605-586 B. C.). 


a. Events and oracles of the year 605. 

605. Necho defeated by Nebuchadrezzar, crown-prince ot 
Babylon. 

Jer. 46"!?: Description of Necho’s defeat. 

Jer. 46'328: Oracle against Egypt. 

Jer. 47-4933: The Chaldeans shall conquer all lands. 

Jer. 36: Jeremiah dictated to Baruch the oracles spoken be- 
tween 624 and 605, i. e. Jer. 14-19'* The book was read in the 
temple and was destroyed by King Jehoiakim, but was repro- 
duced by Jeremiah and Baruch. 

Jer. 45: Oracle to Baruch. 

Jer. 25: Nebuchadrezzar shall take Judah captive. 


See BalJ. 25-27, 30-40; Ben. 222-224, 230-257, 211-219, 29-62; Bud. 191; 
Cor. 140; Dri. 264-266, 260-264; EBr. xiii. 628; CorP. 101; EBi. ii. 2380; 
Goo. 335; HDB. ii. 573, 575; Ken. 169, 190; McC. iii. 174-175, 177-209; 
Kit. ii. 389; Kan. 78; Mas. 517-518, 534-535; Ptn. 274-275; Pri. 211; Rog. 
ii, 313-315; Say. 452; SmiM. 29; Str. 170-180, 240-250, 285-288, 293-316. 


Hab. 1": Corruptness of Judah (174); the Chaldeans are 
coming to punish (157), 


See Dri. 337-338; DavN. 45; EBr. xi. 357; CorP. 78; EBi. ii. 1923; 
HDB. ii. 269; Ken. 168; McC. iii. 175, 210; Kit. ii. 391; Kau. 75; Mas. 
536; SmiM. ii 115-124. 


May—4 
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b. Events and prophecies from 605-593. 

605. Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon. 

604-601. Neb. organized Babylonia: Har. 134-157. 

See BalL. 203-206; CorP. 128; Goo. 337-339; Say. 452-455; Sch. ii. 
47-51; McC. iii. 148-159; Mas. 518-520, 559-565; Pri. 215-217; Rog. ii. 
316-317. 

600. Neb. invaded Syria and Palestine and all the kings 
submitted: 2Ki. 24'7 2Chr. 36°7. 


See Cor. 141; Goo. 339; McC. iii. 167-168; Ptn. 275. 


Prophecy in Hab. 117-27, Babylon exceeds her mission to 
chastise (11777). Appeal to God (2'), answer, Babylon shall fall 
(278). Woes upon Babylon (2%*). 

See DavN. 45-83; Dri. 337-338; EBr. xi. 357; EBi. ii. 1924-1925; HDB. 
ii. 269-271; McC. iii. 212-219; Kit. ii. 391; Kau. 75; SmiM. ii. 124-148. 

597. Jehoiakim revolted: 2Ki. 24". 

Jer. 22'319: Oracle against Jehoiakim. 

596. Invasion of Neb.: 2Ki. 2474. 

Jeremiah’s oracle to the Rechabites: Jer. 35. 

Death of Jehoiakim, accession of Jehoiachin (Coniah): 2Ki. 
24°9 2Chr. 36°9. 

Jeremiah’s oracle to Jehoiachin : 227-238, 

Neb. besieged Jerusalem, Jehoiachin surrendered, first cap- 
tivity, Zedekiah appointed king: 2Ki. 24''9 2Chr. 36'° Jer. 
52”. 

Jer. 24: Comments on these events. 

Jer. 19'-20"8: Jeremiah declared that the fall of Jerusalem 
was impending (195). Arrested and put into the stocks (20%). 
Oracle against Pashhur (203°). Jeremiah’s lament (207%). 

Jer. 29: Letter to the captives in Babylonia. 

Jer. 493439: Oracle against Elam. 

See BalJ. 43-46, 411-424; Ben. 44-53, 80-95, 96-113, 131-140; Cor. 141; 
Dri. 259, 260, 258, 265, 261; EBr. 628; CorP. 102; EBi. ii. 2390; Goo. 
340; HDB. ii. 573; Ken. 191-194; McC. iii. 168-171, 220-230, 238-242; 
Kit. ii. 390; Mas. 536-537; Ptn. 275; Pri. 212-214; Rog. ii. 318-319; Str. 
156-160, 167-169, 141-147, 316-317, 192-198. 


593. Projected revolt of the kings of Palestine: Jer. 273 28". 
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Jer. 27-28: Jeremiah’s opposition to the revolt. 

Jer. 23%4°: Oracle against the false prophets. 

Zedekiah compelled to go to Babylon to clear himself. Let- 
ter sent by Jeremiah: Jer. 51596, 


See BalJ. 47; Ben. 115-130; Cor. 141; Dri. 261, 259; CorP. 103; Goo. 
341; HDB. ii. 573; Ken. 195; McC. iii. 233, 243; Kit. ii. 392; Kau. 79; 
Mas. 539-540; Ptn. 276; Str. 185-192, 160-167. 


c. Life of the Jewish exiles in Babylonia. 

See McC. iii. 318-368; Mas. 627-628; Smil. ii. 36-70. 

d. The prophet Ezekiel Lineage and birthplace: 13 
40*,— Natural endowments.— Early occupation, priest at 
Jerusalem. — Education. — Prejudices. — Style. — Personal 
history of Ezekiel: 17 337" 40 1? 335. 


See DavE. xvii-xxxi; Dri. 278-279; EBr. viii. 828; CorP. 115; EBi. 
ii. 1460-1461; HDB. i. 814-816; McC. iii. 245; Kan. 86-87. 


e. Events and prophecies from 592 to 586. 
592. The call of Ezekiel: 14-3'5 (cf. 17)—Is the vision lit- 
eral or figurative? What was the effect on Ezekiel? 24 3'4fr0f 


— Physical impression: 3'4f2527 446, partial paralysis. — The 
ecstatic experiences of Ezekiel. — Premonitions of visions: 8' 4? 
20'. — Repetition of the visions: 14-35 8' 20 24' 26', 29' 30 317 
327 14! 23'.— Foreknowledge in visions: 123618 2416.2527,— 
Second sight: 11'3 242. — Symbolic actions: 1237-8 2417, — Tem- 
porary power of speech: 327 55 1122-12? 128 24"8, 

The message: 3'°-777,— Meaning of his physical condition: 
3427 43>, Symbolic actions: 4'-54.— Interpretation of the 
“signs”: 55-727, 

See DavE. xxxi-lv, 1-52; Dri. 280-281, 294-296; HDB. i. 817; McC. 
iii. 247-251; Mas. 540. 

591. Ezek. 8-13: The fall of Jerusalem is certain. 

See Bud. 199-200; DavE. 52-91; Dri. 281-282; EBr. viii. 828; CorP. . 
116-120; EBi. ii. 1463, 1467-1469; HDB. i. 817; Ken. 170; McC. iii. 251, 
264; Kau. 87. 

591-590. Ezek. 14-19. 


See DavE. 92-137; Dri. 282-284; EBr. viii. 828; HDB. i. 817; McC. 
iii. 264-265. 
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590. Ezek. 20-23. 
See DavE. 138-174; Dri. 285-286; EBr. viii. 829; HDB. i. 817. 


588. Hophra (Apries), king of Egypt, invaded Palestine. 
Zedekiah joined him against Nebuchadrezzar. Neb. sent an 
army against Jerusalem: Herodotus, ii, 161; 2Ki. 25' 2Chr. 36%, 

Ezek. 24: Oracle uttered at the beginning of the siege. 

Jer. 217°: Announces the fall of the city. 

Jer. 34'7: Oracle against Zedekiah. 

See BalJ. 48; Ben. 141-148; Cor. 142; DavE. 174-178; Dri. 286, 259, 
263; EBr. viii. 829; HDB. ii. 573; Ken. 169; McC. iii. 268-274; Kit. ii. 
303; Kau. 80; Mas. 541-543; Ptn. 277; Rog. ii. 320-324; Str. 147-149, 
231-233. 

587. Relief of Jerusalem by Hophra: Jer. 375. 

Jer. 37%: Declaration that the Chaldeans will return. 

Jer. 34°72: Re-enslavement of the freedmen. 

Jer. 37''2!: Jeremiah visited Anathoth and was arrested. 

Jer. 30-31: Oracles uttered in prison, containing the Mes- 
sianic hope of Jeremiah. 

Jer. 30': Command to write a second book. The book writ- 
ten included Jer. 19'-377'. 

Ezek. 29"? 30''9: Oracles against Egypt. 

See BalJ. 48-53; Ben. 149-154, 155-159, 319-328, 329-364; Bud. 192- 
199; Cor. 142; DavE. 212-214, 217-221; Dri. 261-262, 263, 289; CorP. 104; 
Ken. 169, 196; McC. iii. 274-280; Kit. ii. 393; Kau. 80; Mas. 542-544; Ptn. 
277; Rog. ii. 325-327; Str. 246-250, 199-217. 

586. Retreat of Hophra and return of the Chaldeans. 

Jer. 38: Jeremiah cast into a pit and almost starved. 

Jer. 39'5!8: Oracle to Ebed-melech. 

Jer. 32-33: Jeremiah redeemed a field in confidence of a re- 
turn of the exiles. 

Ezek. 30°76 31: Oracles against Egypt. 

Capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar and deportation of 
all but the poorest inhabitants: 2Ki. 2532? 2Chr. 36'4+2 Jer. 39° 
52°29. 

See Ben. 159-171, 308-328, 172-178; Cor. 142-148; DavE. 221-222; 


Dri. 263, 262, 289; EBr. viii. 829; CorP. 105; Goo. 341; HDB. ii. 573, i 
817; Ken. 198; McC. iii. 281-295; Kit. ii. 393-394; Kau. 80-81; Mas. 545- 
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546; Ptn. 277; Pri. 215; Rog. ii. 327-332; Str. 219-229, 251-256, 260-261, 
257-260, 345-351. 

Theme for paper and discussion: “ Characteristics of Ancient 
Babylonia and Life of the Exiles There.” 

See above under c; HDB. and EBi. Art. “ Babylonia”; Peters, 
Nippur. 


LESSON X. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRE-EXILIC LITERARY 
PROPHETS. 


a. Similarity of the literary prophets to their prede- 
cessors. 

1. Sought revelation through spiritual intuition, like the 
earlier seers, rather than through rational reflection (the wise) or 
the use of physical media of divination (the priests): see Part I. 
of this Syllabus, Lesson XI. 

2. Like the earlier seers they had ecstatic visions: Am. 7*9 
8-97 Isa. 6 Jer. 1 Ezek. 1 etc. (cf. Gen. 15 Ex. 3 Num. 117576 
1 Sam. 3, 10'"3 19724 1Ki. 22193), 

3. Like the earlier seers they possessed the power of mind- 
reading: Isa. 7113 284f agit. Jer, 1118f- 

4. Like the earlier seers they had clairvoyant powers: Ezek. 
1173 24? (cf. 1 Sam. 9°*°, 1Ki. 14*5). 

5. Like the earlier seers they predicted events of the near 
future: Am. 43 577 Isa. 7, 16'4 22'55, 29'8 Jer. 28" 34'S (cf. 1 Sam. 
10? 1Ki. 14? etc.). 

See EBi. iii. 3856-3858, 3870-3872; HDB. iv. 107, 111, 117, 120; Kit. 
ii. 315-317; Kau. 46-50, 250-257, 274-300; SmiM. i. 11-30. 

b. Difference of the literary prophets from their prede- 
cessors. 

The fundamental difference of the literary prophets from 
their predecessors was the emphasis that they laid upon the 
moral character of Yahweh. The early seers knew that Yahweh 
had moral attributes, but they did not make these central. 
For them Yahweh was primarily the national god of Israel. 
The literary prophets made the righteousness of Yahweh his 
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central attribute: Am. 13-28 4? Hos. 33 1174 14°9 Isa. 63 14 516-19.24 
10” 177 291973 301-1215 311 3723 Jer. 25 11” etc. 
See EBi. iii. 3865-3867; HDB. iv. 111; Kit. ii. 318. 


c. Effect of the doctrine of Yahweh’s righteousness upon 
the theology of the prophets. 

1. The doctrine of God.— From the moral uniqueness of 
Yahweh the prophets inferred his sole divinity. — Thus for the 
first time theoretical monotheism arose in the religion of Israel: 
Am. 13-23 4'3 58 957 etc. From Yahweh’s sole divinity followed 
his omniscience and his omnipotence. 

See EBi. iii. 3866; HDB. iv. 119; McC. ii. 340; Sch. i. 226-230; SmiP. 
47-89. 

2. The conception of duty.— Yahweh requires of men a 
righteousness like his own: Am. 5141524 Mic. 6° etc. — He does 
not require sacrifice, incense, and feast days: Am. 44 5?"?5 Hos. 
6° Isa. 117 Mic. 668 Jer. 67° 721-23, 

See HDB. iv. 119; McC. ii. 341-343. 

3. The sinfulness of Israel: Am. 2&8 39 4! 57-!%-12 Isa. 28 335 
5” Jer. 74. 

See McC. ii. 339. 

4. The necessity of punishment. The prophets differ as to 
the foreign nation that will be used to chastise Israel, but they 
all agree that a “ Day of Yahweh” is coming: Am. 2° 511618 8 
Hos. 917 10% 13%4 Isa. 6%!" Mic. 1° 3%% Jer. 714 217°, 

See HDB. iv. 111; McC. ii. 344-346; Kit. ii, 319. 

5. Repentance as the result of punishment.— A remnant 
shall survive the catastrophe and shall return to Yahweh: Am. 
535 o® Hos. 535 Is. 107° (cf. the name of Isaiah’s son: 7°). 

See HDB. iv. 121. 

6. The restoration of Israel to the divine favor: Am 
9%'5 Hos. 11-2! 6"? 1181! 14"9 Isa, 274 476 g?7 11"9 Mic. 5715 77” 
Jer. 30-31. 

See HDB. iv. 121-127. 

d. Effect of the theology of the prophets upon their per- 
sonal character. 
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1. The prophets ceased to be seers and became preachers 
of righteousness. — No longer cultivated artificial ecstasy. — 
No longer gave oracles about lost things or told fortunes like 
the old seers. — Always define themselves as preachers, not pre- 
dictors: Am. 7% Mic. 3° Isa. 6%'3 Jer. 254. The popular idea 
in the church that the prophets were mainly predictors of the 
future rests upon a false etymology of the Greek word pro- 
phetes. It is not from pro-phaino, “ show beforehand,” but from 
pro-phemi, “ speak forth.” 


See CorP. 5-15; EBi. iii. 3869, 3873. 


2. The prophets refused to use their powers for personal 
gain as the older seers had done: Mic. 3% Am. 7'*%4 (cf. 1 Sam. 
g’* 1Ki. 143 2Ki. 44). — This higher standard led to a split in the 
prophetic order. Those who wished to remain seers and to take 
pay opposed the great prophets and became the class that we 
known as the “ false prophets.” See Am. 7% Hos. 45 97* Isa. 3? 
287 29” Mic. 3-611 Zeph. 34 Jer. 28.26 49 53 613 Br-10 1333 141318 23°40 
2679 271418 28, 29%9. 


See Bud. 128-131; EBi. iii. 3874; HDB. iv., iii. 116, 118. 


3. The prophets began to commit their teachings to writing. 
— No written prophecy before the time of Amos is known or is 
mentioned. — Writing was not due to the fact that the prophets 
were uttering predictions meant for a future age. — It was not 
due to the fact that literature first began in their age. — It was 
due to their consciousness of the permanent value of their teach- 
ing. 
See Bud. 131-132; Ken. 79. 

e. Origin of the prophets’ doctrine of the supreme right- 

eousness of Yahweh. 

1. The traditional view is that they learned it from Moses 
and other predecessors. This view does not do justice to the 
originality of the prophets and rests upon a false dating of the 
Pentateuch and of other Old Testament writings. 

2. Rationalism explains the doctrine as an inference from 
the misfortunes of the nation; but some of the prophets began to 
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preach judgment before there was any sign of disaster, e. g,, 
Amos, Isaiah. 

3. Others say that the prophets foresaw the disaster by 
their clairvoyant power and then inferred from it that Yahweh 
must be righteous ; but the other Israelites did not draw this in- 
ference even when the disaster came. 

4. The only possible theory of the prophets’ conception of 
God is that they received it by revelation from God himself. — . 
This is the claim that they all make: Am. 7, Hos. 1 Isa. 6 Jer. 1 
Ezek. 1-2. 

See Bud. 125-128; CorP. 41-46; EBi. iii. 3868; HDB. iv. 113-116; Kit. 
ii, 317-318; SmiM. i. 44-60; SmiP. 108-120. 

Theme for paper and discussion: “ What Sort of Predictions 
are Found in the Prophets, and how Literally are these Ful- 
filled?” 


See HDB. and EBi. Art. “ Prophecy”; Kuenen, Prophets of Israel. 


Lesson XI. 


JEREMIAH, EZEKIEL, AND OBADIAH AFTER THE FALL OF 
JERUSALEM. 


a. Jeremiah’s history after the fall of Jerusalem. 
_ 586. Gedaliah governor of Judea. Murder of Gedaliah and 
flight of Jews to Egypt: Jer. 40'-437 2Ki. 25736, 

Jer. 438-443. Oracle uttered in Egypt. 

See BalJ. 53-57; Ben. 178-208; Dri. 263-264; CorP. 106-107; 
Ken. 199-204; McC. iii. 296-312; Kit. ii. 394; Kau. 82-84; Mas. 548- 
549; Ptn. 277-278; Rog. ii. 333-335; Str. 261-282. 

b. Ezekiel’s ministry after the fall of Jerusalem. 

586. Ezek. 33733: Ezekiel cured of dumbness by the shock 
of the news of the fall of Jerusalem. In this he saw a sign of the 
coming restoration of Judah, and from this time forward his 
oracles changed from denunciation to hope. 

Ezek. 33'?°: Comment on fall of Jerusalem. 

Ezek. 34: Yahweh will raise up faithful kings. 

Ezek. 35: The Edomites shall be driven out of Judah. 

Ezek. 36: The land of Judah shall be restored. 
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Ezek. 37: The spiritual quickening of the nation. 
Ezek. 38-39: Prediction of an unsuccessful attack of the 
Scythian hordes upon the restored nation. 
Ezek. 25: Oracle against Ammon, Moab, Edom, and Philis- 
tia. 
Ezek. 26-28: Oracles against Tyre and Sidon. 
See Bud. 200-203; DavE. 239-287, 178-211; Dri. 290-291, 287- 


289; EBr. viii. 829; EBi. ii. 1464-1465, 1467-1469; HDB. i. 818; McC. 
iii. 391; Kau. 38; Mas. 629-632. 


585. Ezek. 32: Oracle against Egypt. 

See DavE. 231-238; Dri. 289; McC. iii. 301. 

585-573. Nebuchadrezzar besieged Tyre unsuccessfully: 
Josephus, Cont. Ap. i. 21. 

See Goo. 342; Mas. 549; Ptn. 278; Rog. ii. 337-338. 

581. Third deportation of Jews: Jer. 52%. 

572. Ezek. 40-48: A ceremonial code designed for the use 
of the restored nation. In 44'*'6 Ezekiel takes away the priest- 
hood from the Levites and restricts it to the sons of Zadok, i. e. 
the Aaronic priests of Jerusalem. He thus advances far beyond 
Deut. (cf. Deut. 18' etc.) and prepares the way for the Priestly 
Code in the Pentateuch, which knows only sons of Aaron as 
priests (cf. Lev. 21-22 etc.). 

In thus commanding sacrifice and ceremony Ezekiel contra- 
dicts the teaching of the earlier prophets (cf. Am. 5225 Hos. 6& 
Isa. 114 Mic. 668 Jer. 6 721-22) and shows the beginning of the 
decline of prophecy in consequence of the Deuteronomic com- 
promise between prophetism and ritualism. 

See Bud. 203-208; DavE. 287-361; Dri. 292-294; CorP. 120-124; EBi. 
ii. 1466, 1469-1471; McC. iii. 368-379; Kau. 89-91. 

570. Ezek. 29'72!. Nebuchadrezzar is promised Egypt in 
compensation for his failure to take Tyre. 

See DavE. 215-217; Dri. 289; Ptn. 278. 

c. The prophecy of Obadiah. 
Ob. 1'689 is a quotation from an early prophet also quoted 


in Jer. 49. (See Lesson II., end.) 
Ob. 172! is an oracle against Edom by a prophet of the 
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Babylonian exile. Ob. 17 is an allusion to the Arabian invasion 
of Edom. Ob. 142° refers to Edom’s conduct at the capture 
of Jerusalem (cf. Ezek. 251**4 Ps. 1377). The return of Judah is 
predicted (1'72') and must therefore lie in the future. 


See Dri. 318-320; EBr. xvii. 702-703; EBi. iii. 3455-3462; HDB. iii, 
577-580; Perowne, “ Obadiah,” in Cambridge Bible; SmiM. ii. 163-186, 


Theme for paper and discussion: “ Ezekiel’s Influence upon 
the Development of Judaism.” 


See literature under 592. 


Lesson XII. 
ISAIAH 40-66 AND KINDRED PROPHECIES. 


a. Events of the later years of the exile. 
570. Amasis became king of Egypt. 


See Mas. 557. 


568. Nebuchadrezzar invaded Egypt. 


See Goo. 342; Hog. 116-117; Mas. 558; Ptn. 278; Rog. ii. 339-353. 
562. Death of Nebuchadrezzar and accession of Evil-Mero- 
dach. 


See Cor. 148; CorP. 129; Goo. 342-349; Hog. 120; McC. iii. 392; 
Mas. 566; Ptn. 278; Rog. ii. 354; Sch. ii. 51. 


560. Jehoiachin released from prison: 2Ki. 25773, 

559. Neriglissar king of Babylon. 

See CorP. 129; Goo. 349; McC. iii. 393; Ptn. 278; Rog. ii. 356-358 

556. Labashi-Marduk king of Babylon. 

See Goo. 349; Ptn. 279; Rog. ii. 358. 

555. Nabonidus king of Babylon. — Astyages, king of Me- 
dia, took Mesopotamia away from Babylon: Har. 157-174. 


See BalL. 207-221; CorP. 129; Goo. 367, 369-372; McC. iii. 394; Mas. 
555; Ptn. 279; Pri. 219-222; Rog. ii. 359-368. 


550. Cyrus conquered Astyages. 


See Cor. 149; CorP. 129; Goo. 368; Hog. 124; McC. 395-404, 426- 
431; Mas. 508; Ptn. 279; Pri. 223-225; Rog. ii. 368-372. 

550-547. Conquest of Persia and defeat of Croesus, king of 
Lydia, by Cyrus. 
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See Cor. 149; Goo. 372-373; McC. 404-407; Mas. 613-627; Ptn. 280; 
Pri. 225; Rog. ii. 372-373. 

546-545. Belshazzar, the crown prince of Babylon, com- 
manded the army on the frontier expecting an attack by Cyrus. 


See Goo. 374; Hog. 122-124; McC. iii. 408-410; Ptn. 280; Rog. ii. 374. 


b. Contents of Isaiah 40-66 (Deutero-Isaiah). 


I, The certainty of Judah’s restoration from Babylon, 40-48 


I. 


The return is sure because it is promised by God, 40'-42 
Opening prediction of deliverance from Babylon 


and theme of book 4on™ 
Guaranteed by the character of God. 40'?-4179 
The omnipotent creator of nature. 4o'3t 


The director of history, who has raised up a 
conqueror to confound the heathen (57), but 


to aid Israel (**). 41'2 
The revealer of the future, who has predicted 
events now happening. 4121-29 


Guaranteed by the still unfulfilled destiny of Israel. 42™'7 
That destiny is to teach and to redeem the 


world 428 

It is now to go into fulfillment. 42917 
All obstacles to the return will be overcome by 

God’s grace. 4238-4575 
The unbelief of Israel (#*25) shall be overcome by 

God’s wonderful acts of redemption (*?*). 42'8-437! 


Israel’s failure to worship God ritually during the 

exile (?#24) shall be no obstacle to God’s free 

grace (25) 4372-445 
The present power of the heathen shall be broken, 

for their gods are nothing (*3). God has 


already raised up Cyrus (#4). 445-4575 
The fall of Babylon is determined by God. 46-48 
Her gods shall be carried captive. 46 
She shall be made desolate despite her magic. 47 


Let the impenitent of Israel take warning from 


her fate. 48 
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II. The Servant of Yahweh as the ground of Israel’s 
restoration 49-57 
I. The Servant of Yahweh is the reason for Israel’s 
restoration, renewal, and the enlightenment 
of the Gentiles. 49'-52" 
The divine purpose in regard to the Servant of 
Yahweh which is 493 
Due to God’s eternal election of Israel, not Israel’s 
faith. 49"4-503 
Through his prophetic work of suffering, teach- 
ing, and faith. 504-518 
Shall result in the return of the exiles and dawn 
of Messianic age 519-522 
It is through his sufferings that the redemption is 
effected. 5213-5417 
Description of his vicarious sufferings for his 
people. 5213-53 
The glory of the resulting redemption. 54 
Exhortation in view of the approaching restoration, 55-57 
To those who are still faithful among the exiles = 55'-56® 
To those who like their fathers refuse to hear the 
prophet. 569-572 
III. Encouragement in view of delay in fulfillment of 
prophecy. 58-66 
I. Due to sin of Israel (58), not to God’s inability (59) 
2. Though still delayed the promises shall be fulfilled. 60-636 
The coming glory (60) The prophet’s own 
assurance. 61-62 
Judgment of Edom. 63° 
3. Last words of faith and exhortation on the eve of 
deliverance. 637-66” 
Prayer that time may be hastened (637-64). An- 
swer of God. 65 
Last solemn warning to the impenitent. 66 


See Del. ii. 133-473; Dri. 231-236; CorP. 132-144; HDB. ii. 495-497; 
Ski. ii, ix-xvi. 1-232; Smil. ii. 71-468. 


c. Date of Isaiah 40-66. 
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1. Not a question of authenticity, for does not claim Isaiah 
as author. 

2. No editorial superscription assigning it to Isaiah. 

3. Does not create indirect impression that Isaiah was 


author. 

4. No ancient evidence assigning to Isaiah. 

5. No trace of this prophecy before the exile. — Mic. Nah. 
Hab. Zeph. Jer. and Kings ignore it and do not know its teach- 


ing. 

6. Historical situation not that of Isaiah, but of exile. 

History up to the exile it views as past. 

The Assyrian oppression is long since past: 52%. 

Utterances of Jer. and Hab. referred to: 448 4425. 

Fall of Jerusalem past: 476 5119 52? 63'8 64% 49°19 447628 513 
§29 587 60" 614 624. 

This argument is not a denial of predictive prophecy, for fall 
of Jerusalem is not predicted but assumed. 

The exile is the constantly assumed present of author. 

Sufferings of exiles 415' 4274f 4378 4975 50" 5777. 

Author identifies himself with exiles: 525 (“ here ”) 657° 6613. 

Knowledge of parties among the exiles. 

Knowledge of Babylonia: 43% 46" 47915 6527! gort 4154a4st- 
46 444 (poplars) 41'9 553 (myrtle). 

Cyrus a contemporary : 417% 45'3 4478. 

Fall of Babylon and return lie in the future. — These only 
prediction: 5174 47% 48 4478 4358 511 522% 46" 48%. 

7. Theological standpoint is different from Isaiah. — Ab- 
sence of doctrine of holiness, judgment, the “ remnant ”.— 
Babylon takes the place of Assyria; “ Servant of Yahweh” of 
Messiah. — Conversion instead of conquest of the heathen. 

8. Diction and style are very different from Isaiah. 

Conclusion. — This prophecy must have been written by a 
Jewish exile in Babylonia to announce the coming deliverance 
of the nation by Cyrus. 

See Bud. 208-218; Chel. 237-283; Del. ii. 120-133; Dri. 230-231, 236- 


244; EBr. xiii. 379-384; EBi. ii. 2203-2207; HDB. ii. 493-405; McC. iii. 
419-426; Kau. 96-99; Mas. 632-633; Ski. ii. xvii-xxxix; Smil. ii. 3-25. 
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d. Other prophecies of the same period as Isa. 40-66, 

1. Isa. 11'°-12°, the appendix to the first book of Isaiah, 
It predicts a return of exiles from all lands (11'™3-516) and a 
restoration of the territory seized by the Philistines, Edomites, 
Moabites, Ammonites, and Arabians during the exile (11"4), 
The song of praise (12) is closely similar to Deutero-Isaiah. 

See Chel. 59-67; Del. i. 286-292; Dri. 210; Kau. 100; MitI. 80-81, 249- 
255; Ski. i. 99-104. : 

2. Isa. 34-35. The appendix to the third book of Isaiah. 
The Edomites shall be punished for taking the land of Judah 
during the exile (34); cf. Obad. Ps. 1377 Ezek. 35 Isa. 63. Re- 
turn of the exiles through the desert (35) is precisely similar 
to Deutero-Isa. 

See Chel. 204-211; Del. ii. 63-75; Dri. 225; Kau. 99; Ski. 254-261; 
Smil. i. 438-443. 

e. Prophecies immediately before the fall of Rabyinm 

544-540. Cyrus invaded Babylonia. 

1. Isa. 13'-14%3. Prediction of the fall of Babylon. — The 
Medes are coming (13'7) Babylon shall be destroyed (13%9).— 
The exiles shall be restored. (14*4). 

See Chel. 67-78; Del. i. 292-315; Dri. 211-212; McC. iii. 415-417; Kau. 
100; Ski. i. 105-118; Smil. i. 401-404. 

2. Isa. 217. Elam and Media, i. e. Persia, shall destroy 
Babylon. 

See Chel. 121-128; Del. i. 375-383; Dri. 216; McC. iii. 418; Ski. i. 156- 
160; SmilI. i. 202-204. 

Jer. 50-5158. The speedy fall of Babylon. Note particularly 
51". The Medes are raised up against Babylon. 

See Ben. 258-268; Dri. 266-267; EBr. 628; McC. iii. 417; Str. 318-344. 


539. Belshazzar defeated. Nabonidus took reftige in Baby- 
lon. 


See Goo. 374; Hog. 125-129; McC. 411-414; Mas. 633-634; Rog. ii. 376- 
381. 


Babylon surrendered to Cyrus. End of Babylonian empire. 


See Cor. 150; Goo. 374-376; Mas. 634-638; Ptn. 281; Pri. 225-231. 
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f. Effect of the exile upon Israel. Changed it from a 
nation to a religion. 
See CorP. 108-114; McC. iii. 313-317, 380, 388; SmilI. 36-70. 
Theme for paper and discussion: “ The Effect of the Exile 
upon the Hebrew Religion.” 


See above under f. and Lesson IX. ec. 
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COMPARATIVE CHRONOLOCICAL TABLE. 
B.C ASSYRIA BABYLON ISRAEL JUDAH 
812 | Rammannirari III. 
Poon) aes, | Pe, «6. agstaieges Jehoash 
798 Sec =A)“ deaartlett wt eetceeretarers Amaziah 
eS; eee — “OR “nglaiieieey . 7) aN ie weteeistems Uzziah 
7 eo ee ne eee Jeroboam II. 
783 | ShalmaneserIII. | __...... 
773) Ashurdan III. | ..... 
755 | Ashurnirari II. Nabushumishkun 
747 HEARSE Nabunatsir 
745 | Tiglathpileser III. 
AR | weno) Le hrevergerate Menahem 
Weg) aicenes? ~ OWN me Sees) ee earrtenss Jotham 
735 gets) <M’. woatenreses Pekahiah 
See. $$ iaisseaie. | SPL) caw Pekah Ahaz 
eS oo ‘ Nabushumiddin Hoshea 
eG) | tasiccree Nabushumukin 
Og Se Fee Ukinzer 
ROT. . pravsersus Tiglathpileser III. 
727 | Shalmaneser IV. Shalmaneser IV. 
722 | Sargon Merodachbaladan | Fall of Samaria 
EGYPT 
WEL 60 wise «=O een i eeosene Hezekiah 
7 re Sargon Shabako 
7os | Sennacherib Mardukzakirshum 
Marl | ~raisiessiere Merodachbaladan | Shabatako 
ME | aseigraors Belibni 
Soon, Akron Ashurnadinshum 
ld Nergalushezib 
oe) = Maceusterere Mushezib-Marduk | Tirhaga 
COR: ies. OU een Ul « weieereere Manasseh 
OS Tce ooe Sennacherib 
681 | Esarhaddon Esarhaddon Esarhaddon 
668 | Ashurbanipal Shamashshumukin} Ashurbanipal 
tT ee Ashurbanipal Psammetik I. 
=) | At ee eam, |) Waele ke | ne eee Amon 
OID) ob easesees” ME Seemese. | NEI Mee palets Josiah 
625 | Ashuretililani Nabopolassar Necho II, 
625 | Sinsharishkun 
606 | FallofNimeveh [ 2 oscees Fo + «weacs ehoahaz 
oo EC Nebuchadrezzar ates ehoiakim 
06 8 escus> ~ BR \ eeesce  Milen semence ehoiachin 
“1 OA | mes se Psammetik II edekiah 
ls a OS | | cer cere Hophra 
2S nr es ee oh ree || mb ain a Fall of Jerusalem 
Bet” = istereveiesiy «=e ere rrisnar Amasis 
Og as ae Evil-Merodach 
REO = ainisanereise Neriglissar 
Ol 8 <seees Labashi-Marduk 
oe Nabonidus 
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CHRONOLOCY OF THE BOOK OF KINCS. 














ISRAEL. JUDAH. 
Assyrian Mention. B.C. YEARS. YEARS 
Kings. Kings. ——_——— 
Given.| Real Given.| Real. 
Periop I. Jeroboam, | 22 21! |Rehoboam,| 17 16 
Nadab, 2 1 | Abijah, 3 2 
Baasha, 24 23 | Asa, 41 40 
Elah, 2 I 
Omri, 12 Ir 
Ahab, 854 | Ahab, 22 21 |Jehoshaphat| 25 24 
Ahaziah, 2 1 | Jehoram, 8 7 
Joram, 12 to? | Ahaziah, I -E 
98 89 95 89 
Periop II. 
Jehu, 842 | Jehu, 28 27 | Athaliah, 6 5 
ehoahaz, 17 16 | Joash, 40 39 
ehoash, 16 15 | Amaziah, 29 88 
JeroboamII,| 41 40 | Uzziah, 52 51 
Menahem, 738 | Menahem, 10 9 
Pekahiah, 2 1 | Jotham, 16 54 
sbotal, 108: VeaTS, | so o<sleesiscssces 114 | 108 143 | 108 
Periop III. 
Pekah, Ahaz, 734 | Pekah, 20 15 | Ahaz, 16 15 
Hoshea, 733 | Hoshea, 9 8 
Samaria fell, 722 | Siege of 
Samaria, 3 3 
ROAR, EA years, | ocsdclosccnsese ces 32 12 
Hezekiah, 29 28 
Manasseh, 55 54 
Amon, 2 I 
osiah, 31 30 
ehoiakim, II 10 
Jehoiachin,}; -- . 
Jerusalem fell,. | 586 Zedekiah, Il 10 
Total, 148 years, 
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NOTES ON THE PRECEDING TABLE. 


*Jeroboam and Rehoboam came to the throne in the same year 
(1 Ki. 12), Joram and Ahaziah were killed on the same day (2 Ki. 924-27); 
therefore the sum of the years of the kings of Israel from Jeroboam to 
Joram should equal the sum of the years of the kings of Judah from Re- 


hoboam to Ahaziah; but the figures in the Book of Kings give 98 years _ 


for Israel and 95 for Judah. The difficulty is helped if we recognize that 
the first year of one king was also counted as the last of his predecessor, 
so that one year must be subtracted from each reign to obtain its actual 
length. Subtracting thus, we obtain a total of 90 years for Israel and 
89 for Judah, still one too much for Israel. 

* The Assyrian records show that Ahab was alive in 854 B. C., and 
that Jehu was king in 842. If we suppose that 854 was Ahab’s last year 
and 842 Jehu’s first year, we obtain as a maximum 11 years for Ahaziah 
and Joram. Kings gives them 12 years, even if we subtract one year from 
each of their reigns. This shows that we must subtract still another 
year from Joram’s reign. When this is done the totals for Israel and 
Judah in Period I correspond. 

* Jehu is named as king in 842, and this, as just seen, must have been 
his first year. Pekah is named as king in 734. If this was his 
first year, we obtain as the largest possible total of the years of the kings 
of Israel from Jehu to Pekahiah, inclusive, 108 years. This exactly cor- 
responds with the data of the Book of Kings when we subtract 1 from 
each reign to allow for the overlapping of the last year of one king and 
the first of the next. We may assume, therefore, that 734 was Pekah’s 
first year. It was also the first year of Ahaz, because the war that Pekah 
waged against Ahaz in 734 was begun during the lifetime of his father 
(2 Ki. 1537). The sum of the years of the kings of Judah from Athaliak 
to Jotham should therefore equal the sum of the years of the kings of 
Israel from Jehu to Pekahiah; in reality it is 29 years longer. Amaziah’s 
29 years are impossible, because his murder was due to his unsuccessful 
war with Jehoash, who died in 784 (cf. 2 Ki. 1412-14. 19-20), Probably we 
should read 9 instead of 29, and then subtract 1 as in all other cases. 

*Part of Jotham’s reign was contemporaneous with his father 
(2 Ki. 155). Ten years are probably to be subtracted for his coregency. 
By thus reducing Amaziah and Jotham the total for Judah in Period II 
is made to equal the total for Israel in Kings and in the Assyrian records. 

° Pekah is given 20 years in 2 Ki. 1527, but this is clearly impossible, 
since Menahem is mentioned in the Assyrian records in 738 and Hosea in 
733, and since, as just seen, 734 must have been Pekah’s first year. We 
must read 2 instead of 20 and then subtract as usual. 

These considerations show that, while the recorded lengths of the 
reigns in the Book of Kings are generally correct, no dependence is to 
be placed upon the synchronisms of the two kingdoms, such as 2 Ki. 18, 
etc. They rest solely upon late editorial calculation. 
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Ball, “ Jeremiah” in the Expositor’s Bible. 
Ball, Light from the East. 
Budge, The History of Esarhaddon. 
Bennett, “ Jeremiah” in the Expositor’s Bible. 
Budde, The Religion of Israel to the Exile. 
Cheyne, “ Hosea” in the Cambridge Bible. 
Cheyne, Introduction to the Book of Isaiah. 
Cornill, History of the People of Israel. 
Cornill, The Prophets of Israel. 
Davidson, “ Ezekiel” in the Cambridge Bible. 
Davidson, “ Nah., Hab., Zeph.” in Cambridge Bible. 
Delitzsch, Commentary on the Book of Isaiah. 
Driver, Introduction to the Old Testament. 
Driver, ‘‘ Amos” in the Cambridge Bible. 
Encyclopedia Biblica. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Goodspeed, History of Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Harper, Babylonian and Assyrian Literature. 
Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible. 
Hogarth, Authority and Archzology..- 
Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 
Kellner, Assyrian Monuments Illustrating Isaiah, 
Kent, History of the Hebrew People, vol. ii. 
Kittel, History of the Hebrews. 
Maspero, The Passing of the Empires. 
McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 
Mitchell, Amos: A Study in Exegesis. 
Mitchell, A Study of Isaiah, Chapters I-XII. 
Paton, The Early History of Syria and Palestine. 
Price, The Monuments and the Old Testament. 
Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria. 
Rost, Keilschrifttexte Tiglat-Pilesers III. 
Records of the Past. 
Sayce, Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 
Schrader, Cuneiform Inscriptions and the O. T. 
Skinner, “Isaiah” in the Cambridge Bible. 
G. Smith, History of Assurbanipal. 
G. Smith, The Assyrian Eponym Canon. 
G. A. Smith, “Isaiah” in the Expositor’s Bible. 
G. A. Smith, Minor Prophets in Expositor’s Bible. 
W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel. 
Streane, “ Jeremiah” in the Cambridge Bible. 
Winckler, Keilschrifttexte Sargons. 
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INDEX 


PROPHECIES. Date B.C. PROPHECIES. 
Isa. 701 Jer. 
Isa. z After 701 Jer. 
Isa. 739-735 Jer. 
Isa. 739-735 Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. i Jer. 
Isa. 5 Jer. 
Isa. About 545 Jer. 
Isa, About 540 Jer. 
Isa. | Jer. 
Isa. : Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. 5 Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. : Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa, < Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. x Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. : Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. Jer. 
Isa. 2 Jer. 
Isa, Ezek. 
Isa. Ezek. 
Isa. Ezek. 
Jer. Ezek. 
Jer. Ezek. 
Jer. 111-1913 Ezek. 
Jer. 19!4-2018 Ezek. 
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PROPHECIES. Date B.C. PROPHECIES, Date B.C. 
Ezek. 3 About 750 
Ezek. ‘ : After 744 
Ezek. ‘ About 760 
Ezek, 30! . 11-6.8- About 740 
Ezek. After 586 
Ezek. Mic. 724-722 
Ezek. Mic. 719 
Ezek. 33% Mic. 4 After 7o1 
Ezek. 5 Mic. 719 
Ezek. Mic. After 691 
Ezek. Nah. Post-exilic 
Ezek. Nah. 

Ezek. Hab. 

Ezek. Hab, 112-230 

Ezek, Zephaniah 
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Book Rebiews. 


The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, by Professor A. H. 


Sayce, D.D., LL.D., contains the “ Gifford Lectures on the History of Re- - 


ligion” for the year 1902. Fourteen years ago Dr. Sayce delivered the 
Hibbert lectures on the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians. A comparison 
of this volume with the earlier one shows how great has been the progress 
of Assyriology during the interval, and discloses the fact that the author 
has modified a number of his earlier opinions. The discussion of the 
religion of the Babylonians occupies the second half of the volume; but it 
would have been advantageous if it had been put in the first place, in view of 
the fact that the author derives much of the Egyptian religion from Baby- 
lonian sources. 

His theory is that both the Babylonian and the Egyptian religion arose 
by fusion of heterogeneous elements. In Babylonia the ancient Sumerians 
were conquered and absorbed by the Semites, and in Egypt. also an 
aboriginal population, possibly of Libyan stock, was conquered by a race 
of Semitic invaders. Thus it comes about that two antagonistic types of 
thought are combined in the later religions of Egypt and of Babylonia. 
Professor Sayce attempts the arduous task of discriminating the elements 
which have belonged to each of the primitive forms. Undoubtedly, this 
is the duty of a historian; but whether, with our present information, 
the problem can be solved is very doubtful. From the Sumerians he derives 
the whole of the animism and magic of the later Babylonian religion, while 
to the Semites he ascribes the astral worship and the higher religious con- 
ceptions in general. In Egypt he assigns the worship of animals to the 
pre-Semitic population, but the worship of the solar deities, of deified 
men, and the beliefs in immortality and the resurrection to the Semitic 
invaders. 

The idea that the Semitic invaders of Egypt came from Babylonia, and 
that their religion was essentially the same as that of the Babylonian 
Semites, is one of the fundamental conceptions of the book. This theory 
the author seeks to justify by the fact that the Babylonian Semites wor- 
shiped the bright powers of heaven, like the dynastic Egyptians, by the fact 
that early Babylonian kings were deified like the ancient Pharaohs, by the 
assumption that the Egyptian name Osiris is the same as Asiri, a god of 
Eridu, and by the similarity of the Egyptian sphinxes and griffins to the 
cherubs and winged bulls of Babylonia. These arguments will hardly 
strike most scholars as conclusive. It is altogether likely that the later 
settlers of Babylonia, as well as of Egypt, came from the original Semitic 
home, Arabia; and, consequently, that they had many religious conceptions 
in common; but that the dynastic Egyptians migrated from Babylonia is 
exceedingly improbable. A race that had succeeded in making a settlement 
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in the fertile valley of the Euphrates would have no motive for further 
migration. There is no instance in history of a Semitic people that had 
once made its home in Babylonia migrating further. For a people that 
had acquired the civilization of Babylonia to cross the Arabian desert 
and settle in Egypt would be a practically impossible undertaking. The 
effort, therefore, to connect the religion of Egypt in its higher aspects 
with the religion of Babylonia is a venturesome theory that is calculated 
to obscure the facts of history. 

Apart from this, Professor Sayce is cautious in most of his hypotheses, 
and this volume displays a carefulness in detail that is not always found 
in his writings. He has not endeavored to overload the book with details 
in regard to the externals of either the Egyptian or the Babylonian religion, 
but has endeavored rather to discover the conception of deity which 
was characteristic of these religions at different periods. In this effort 
one feels that he has been singularly successful. He has a happy faculty 
for reconstructing the life of ancient Egypt and ancient Babylonia, and 
for showing how, out of the historical conditions, religions of a particular 
type must have been produced. By this method he succeeds in giving us 
a clearer insight into the genius of the respective religions than is found 
in most treatises. 

Of no small interest also is the tracing of the influence which the re- 
ligion of Egypt and that of Babylonia have exerted upon later thought 
among the Jews and in the Christian Church. The influence of Babylonia 
upon the Hebrews has long been recognized, but the influence of Egypt 
upon Christian theology, through the speculation of the Neoplatonists 
and Christian theologians of Alexandria, has not been so fully traced. 
Professor Sayce is doubtless right in thinking that the ecclesiastical doc- 
trines of the Trinity, the incarnation, the virgin-birth, the resurrection 
of the body, have received much color from Egyptian theology. This 
book is the most important that Professor Sayce has yet produced. It is 
delightfully written, and will be read with interest, not merely by special 
students of ancient religions, but also by the general reading public. 
(Imported by Scribner, pp. 509. $3.50 net.) L. B. P. 


Explorations in Bible Lands during the Nineteenth Century, by Pro- 
fessor H. V. Hilprecht, with the codperation of Professors Benzinger, 
Hommel, Jensen, and Steindorff, is a revised and enlarged edition of the 
volume entitled “ Recent Research in Bible Lands,” which appeared a few 
years ago under the editorship of Dr. Hilprecht. Fully three quarters of 
the volume are devoted to researches in Assyria and Babylonia. Dr. Hil- 
precht here gives a full account of earlier explorations, and an elaborate 
one of his own discoveries in Nippur. The account is exceedingly inter- 
esting, and the only fault that can be found with it is a tendency to de- 
preciate the work of his predecessors, and to attach an undue importance 
to his own discoveries. Dr. Hilprecht has rendered valuable service to 
Assyriology, and perhaps a greater service than any other explorer since 
George Smith; but his work would have been impossible without the 
previous work of Peters and Haynes. It is hardly gracious, therefore, 
to emphasize continually their failure to discover things that he, following 
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in their footsteps, was able to find. There is also no special reason why 
so large a part of the volume should be devoted to Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. The finds here have been remarkable, but they have been no more 
important than those which have been made in Egypt during the same 
period, and Palestine certainly deserves more than the forty pages that 
are given to it. The extreme length of the account of Babylonian and 
Assyrian research will create the impression in the mind of the ordinary 
reader that these are the only places where anything important has been 
done, a view that is very far from the facts. 

Dr. Benzinger’s article on “Research in Palestine in the Nineteenth 
Century” is exceedingly readable, and gives a better summary of results 
than any other discussion that is accessible to the student. Professor 
Steindorff, who writes the account of the excavations in Egypt, is also a 
thoroughly competent scholar, and his summary is also the best thing that 
is to be found on the subject. Hommel’s account of the discoveries in 
South Arabia contains little that has not already appeared in his previous 
account in “Recent Research in Bible Lands.” Professor Jensen states 
once more his theory that the Hittites were Armenians, and seeks to es- 
tablish this theory by a study of their language. The arguments that he 
brings forward are those that he has already presented in a number of 
publications, and he brings no new evidence that tends to make this theory 
any more probable. Jensen still has his adherents in the Armenian theory, 
but the bulk of orientalists remain unconverted to his view, and Sayce is 
publishing a ‘“ decipherment” of the Hittite monuments in the “ Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archeology” that is entirely at variance 
with Jensen’s conclusions. The Hittite problem must be regarded as still 
unsolved. 

This volume is beautifully gotten up, with numerous plates and a fine 
map of western Asia that folds up in a pocket in a cover. It is altogether 
the best recent summary of the results of modern archzological research 
in the Orient, and is a work that will well repay the study of anyone who 
is interested in oriental history or in the Old Testament. (A. J. Holman 
& Co., pp. xxiv, 810. $3.00.) L. B. P, 


Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to the Kouyunjik Collection 
of the British Museum, by Professor R. F. Harper of Chicago University, 
is an exceedingly important contribution to Assyriology. The Kouyunjik 
Collection contains an immense number of tablets taken from the royal 
library of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh, and among these are many letters 
addressed to Ashurbanipal and to other kings of Assyria. These letters 
had never been published until Dr. Harper undertook the task. 

Seven volumes, containing the text in printed Assyrian characters have 
already appeared. Parts 1 and 2 contain the letters enumerated in the first 
two volumes of Bezold’s Catalogue. Parts 3 and 4 contain the letters enu- 
merated in the third volume of the Catalogue. Part 5 contains forty-five 
tablets, from which the names of the authors have been broken off, the com- 
plete correspondence of other individuals, and additional letters belonging 
to scribes whose correspondence had been published in previous parts. 
Part 6 contains one hundred and twelve tablets, from which the names 
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have been broken off. Part 7 contains additional letters of scribes, whose 
correspondence had already been published in Parts 1 to 5. Part 8, which 
is just out, contains additional letters of scribes whose correspondence had 
been previously published, and also the complete correspondence of several 
other persons. One more volume is to follow, containing the index and 
complete lists of all the proper names, divinities, countries, peoples, and 
cities mentioned in Volumes 1 to 8, with references to the numbers in the 
British Museum and to the plates in this series. 

These letters are, for the most part, perfunctory reports of scribes and 
officials in regard to matters entrusted to them by the king, but they fre- 
quently contain historical items of great interest. For instance, the pre- 
cise date of Ashurbanipal’s invasion of Egypt is fixed by the statement that 
a certain eclipse occurred in the year in which the expedition was under- 
taken. Much valuable light is also thrown upon the relations of Assyria 
to the Indo-Germanic peoples of the north by the reports of officers on the 
frontier, all of which show that during the reigns of Esarhaddon and 
Ashurbanipal the Assyrian empire was rapidly losing ground. There are 
also many interesting items connected with the administration of the 
Assyrian empire, with social life and customs, and occasionally also with 
religion. Dr. Harper deserves the gratitude of Assyriologists and historians 
for his self-sacrifice in undertaking this laborious and unremunerative pub- 
lication. (University of Chicago Press, pp. xvi, 142. $6.00 net.) L. B. P. 


The Introduction to the Talmud, by M. Mielziner, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Talmud at the Hebrew Union College, has received so favor- 
able a reception that a second edition has become necessary. This edition 
contains a careful revision of the book, and adds new literature to the bibli- 
ography. The first part of the volume is devoted to a historical introduc- 
tion to the Talmud, discussing, first, “The Origin and Contents of the 
Mishna”’; second, “ Works kindred to the Mishna”; third, “ The Tradi- 
tional Authorities through whom the Mishna was transmitted”; fourth, 
“The Exposition of the Mishna by the later Palestinian and Babylonian 
Amorim”; fifth, “The Gemara, or Commentary upon the Mishna”; and 
finally, “ Later Additions to the Talmud, Commentaries, Epitomes, Manu- 
scripts, Aids to its Study, Translations, Bibliography, etc.” 

The second part discusses “ The Interpretation of the Talmud,” taking 
up the various hermeneutic rules of the rabbins, and discussing their forms 
of logical reasoning. 

The third part is devoted to an investigation of the technical Talmudic 
terminology and methodology, the form of discussion through question 
and answer, types of argumentation, and debate. The fourth part gives 
an outline of Talmudic ethics. 

This book is the fruit of long study and great learning. It is written, 
of course, from a Jewish standpoint by one who attaches a higher value 
to Talmudic literature than critics in general are willing to accord it. 
Nevertheless, the author is far from being a blind devotee. He frequently 
points out defects in rabbinic logic and in rabbinic theology, and in his 
chapter on the Value of the Talmud he quotes at great length the opinions 
of scholars, Jewish and Christian, both for and against the Talmud. His 
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own opinion is that the Talmud is important as a history of Jewish thought 
rather than as a message to modern times. In this conception all historical 
students will agree with him. The book is not so full as some of the elab- 
orate German discussions, but there is probably no better treatise in English 
for one who desires to. gain information in regard to the contents and 
characteristics of this monument of Jewish theological thought during 
the Christian centuries. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 297. $2.00 net.) 
L. Bam 


The Messages of Israe!’s Law Givers, by Professor Charles F. Kent, 
Ph.D., of Yale University, is the latest volume in the series edited by Pro-° 
fessors Sanders and Kent, entitled the “ Messages of the Bible.” It con- 
tains a brief preface and chronological table, exhibiting the development of 
Hebrew legislation according to the newer critical theory, and follows this 
with a classified arrangement of the legislation under topics. It forms 
thus a sort of harmony of the Pentateuchal legislation, and enables the 
student to see at a glance what is the teaching of each stratum of the 
law on any given point. The general arrangement of subjects is first, crim- 
inal laws; second, private laws; third, civil laws; fourth, military laws; 
fifth, humanitarian laws; sixth, religious laws; and seventh, ceremonial 
laws. This is a good theoretical modern division, but it does not cor- 
respond with the theory of the old Hebrew jurisprudence. It will be found 
that nearly all the Hebrew codes follow one plan. They commence with 
laws concerning the allegiance of the nation to its God, follow these with 
laws concerning the worship that this deity requires, then laws concerning 
the priesthood and the sacred seasons, and finally give laws of a more 
distinctly moral character. It would have been better, perhaps, in the 
arrangement of topics, to have adhered to the plan which underlies the 
Hebrew codes themselves. This, however, is a matter of individual opinion, 
and does not in any way interfere with the utility of the book. There is 
no other book which enables the student of the English Bible to recognize 
so easily the development of Hebrew legislation from one period to another. 
The indices and comparative tables make it easy to discover the teaching 
of the Pentateuch on any given point. (Scribner, pp. 386. $1.25 net.) 

L. B. P. 


A study of prophetic teaching along somewhat new lines is given us 
in Prophetic Ideas and Ideals, by Dr. W. G. Jordan of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. True to its title, in a spirit of hearty appreciation of 
the great messages of prophecy, with a fullness of suggestion as to the 
practical bearings of those messages on the needs of our own times, this 
book should find a warm welcome. The author shows that he is acquainted 
with the modern critical study of prophecy and knows how to value its 
results. But he has learned, and well learned, the art of wisely using 
criticism to get the heart of the prophet’s messages and then keeping it out 
of sight as he urges his readers to listen and heed the prophetic voices. 
One need not go to this book to get the latest theory on the composition 
of Isaiah, but he may profitably turn to it to learn some of the great, noble, 
inspiring teachings of the Book of Isaiah. The author is to be congratu- 
lated on the many excellences of his work. (Revell, pp. 363. $1.25 net.) 

E. E. N. 
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It is an encouraging sign of the times that many convenient hand- 
books are appearing, with the aim of popularizing the newer Biblical 
scholarship. Among works of this class the “ Bible Class Primers” edited 
by Principal Salmond hold a high place. The latest volume in this series, 
on the Minor Prophets, by Rev. John Adams, D.D., is an admirable little 
introduction to the subject. The three opening sections are devoted to a 
study of Israel’s ideal of political supremacy in the early period of the 
Kings, the dissipation of this hope by the rise of Assyria and the downfall 
of Samaria, and the interpretation of this catastrophe by the later literary 
prophets. The author then takes up the Minor Prophets in chronological 
order, discussing in each case the personality of the prophet, his historical 
situation, and his message in the light of this situation. The work is well 
and thoroughly done, and presents the best results of modern critical 
scholarship. As a textbook for Bible classes or teachers’ classes nothing 
better could be desired. It seems a little unfortunate that the Major 
Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, are not combined with the Minor 
Prophets in chronological sequence. It would have given the history 
greater unity, and would have made the Minor Prophets more intelligible. 
Their omission is doubtless dictated by the desire to keep the handbook 
within a small compass, and each of these prophets will probably be the 
theme for other similar volumes. (Imported by Scribner, pp. 111, 16mo. 
20 cts. net.) EL. Bi P. 


A volume of Biblical and Literary Essays by the late Dr. A. B. David- 
son follows fast upon the volume of his sermons. In it are thirteen essays, 
eight of which are published for the first time; the remaining five are re- 
printed from “ The Expositor.” It is needless to say much of these essays 
here; they will be widely read and will speak for themselves. In all of 
them Dr. Davidson’s virile mind is clear and also that caution which, for 
better and for worse, was his outstanding characteristic. Yet it is only 
fair to say that his caution was quite different from the hesitating con- 
servatism of such a writer as Driver, who follows gladly a cloud of wit- 
nesses and flees a new opinion simply because it is new and different. Dr. 
Davidson’s caution was that of a man who sees many views and many 
Opinions and much to be said for them all. Clear, too, in these essays, is 
that sardonic humor, biting and dry, which must have made him in turn 
the terror and the delight of his students. It is no humor for the sake of 
jest, rather a vehement grasping at the most real and emphatic statement 
of the truth he had found. Sentences here are driven home with an Emer- 
son-like concreteness and brevity. These essays are no easy reading, but 
they must have been like lightning flashes at their hearing. , 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that the separate papers cannot be dated, 
stretching as they do from 1863 on. Much had happened since then and 
Dr. Davidson had moved like everyone else. Yet here all is thrown to- 
gether as though in protest against “development” even in the human 
mind. That Dr. Davidson’s MSS. were undated will not excuse the non- 
dating of the reprints from “The Expositor.” Professor Paterson’s lack 
of judgment in this respect is only accentuated by his strange opinion, ex- 
pressed in the preface, of the revised Old Testament. He will not find 
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many Hebraists who regard that version with such complacency. (Arm- 
strong, pp. xii, 320. $1.75.) D. B. M. 


From the days of the Little Minister and earlier, “the original Hebrew ” 
has always had and will always have a mystic fascination of its own. Con- 
fessedly, the English and Hebrew forms of the Scriptures must be some- 
what far apart. In the Hebrew, then, thinks the English reader, may there 
not lie secrets of which I have not thought? In this he is undoubtedly 
right, though these secrets are often very different from his imaginings, 
Nothing but Hebrew —and a good knowledge of it at that—can unfold - 
them, and that means a labor which he will seldom face. So there come 
forth books like the present Old Testament Word Studies, by the late Rev. 
E. E. Butler. It is “an attempt to make clear to the reader of the English 
Bible the exact meaning of one hundred and sixty words arranged in 
groups of synonyms.” The attempt is praiseworthy and the execution is 
conscientious if somewhat amateurish. The book, though it cannot be 
called a scholarly one, is undoubtedly suggestive, and may lead many to 
the study of words usually passed over lightly enough. It is sober, too, 
and does not lose itseif in the dreams which haunt too often the half- 
baked Hebraist. (The Abbey Press, pp. 266. $1.00.) D. B. M. 


Among the recent volumes in the “Oxford Library of Practical The- 
ology” is Christian Tradition, by Leighton Pullan. Our author handles 
his theme under the following heads: New Testament, Creeds, Apostolic 
Succession, Episcopacy, Western Liturgies, Festivals, Catholic Church and 
National Churches, Penitence, and Monasticism. The book is very dis- 
appointing. Mr. Pullan is himself such a thorough-going traditionalist 
that we opened his volume with misgivings. The traditional account of 
the rise of Christian tradition is a fair characterization of the work. Mr. 
Pullan does not show us Christian tradition “in the making,” which is the 
great desideratum. The historian has not really performed his task until 
he has given a reasonable account of the rise of this and that tradition and 
its acceptance by the Church. But this is what our author has utterly 
failed to do. (Longmans, pp. 317. $1.25.) E. K.. M. 


The author of the Student’s History of the Greek Church complains in 
his preface of the reception which his previous work on the Greek Church 
met with. The “ Atheneum” “had not a word but dispraise of it, from be- 
ginning to end.” Mr. Hore consoles himself by assuming that “in certain 
quarters a history of the Greek Church is sure to be condemned.” In this 
our author is undoubtedly correct, if, as he tells us, “he finds history, 
whenever the two Churches clash, to be on the Greek, not on the Roman 
side” (pref.). Mr. Hore has a mission, but it is chiefly political, viz.: To 
help make Russia and England friends. “The heart of Russia is to be 
touched through the union of the Anglican and Greek Churches.” This 
is a prophetic as well as a psychologic judgment, since in the closing para- 
graph of his book Mr. Hore assures us that the “Greek and Anglican 
Churches are daily advancing to greater communion,” etc. The reader 
does not need to be told why Mr. Hore has been so roughly handled by 
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reviewers, though Mr. Hore himself seems hopelessly unconscious of the 
real reason. The work before us is divided into two parts, the first treat- 
ing of the Patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, and the second of the Greco-Russian Church. These are pre- 
ceded by an introduction on Some Characteristics of the Greek Church, 
and followed by a conclusion on the Reunion of Christendom. After read- 
ing the introduction and conclusion one has hardly patience to try the 
body of the book. It is openly apologetic throughout, and full of pious 
reflections and aspirations. Mr. Hore sketches the conciliar period of the 
history of the Church, apportioning praise and blame to the opposing 
parties in accordance with his deep-dyed orthodoxy. He retells the story 
of the Crusades and the Fall of Constantinople with an eye single to the 
glory of the Eastern Church. The account of the origin of the Russian 
Church is embellished with the usual legends, and the later history is a 
tale of triumph. Mr. Hore is quite Eusebian in his loves and hates, and in 
his delight in a fitting climax. (Young & Co., pp. 531. $2.25.) §E. K. M. 


Professor Bacon’s Introduction to the New Testament is a scholarly 
book, sometimes brilliant, often erratic, with an unnecessary amount of space 
devoted to the discussion of the Canon, and an unjustified lack of space 
given to the consideration of the Fourth Gospel. 

Galatians is held to be the first of Paul’s letters; in fact, the earliest 
book in the collection.(A. D. 50). II Corinthians and Romans are com- 
posite documents (II Corinthians 614-71 being Paul’s first letter to the 


‘ 


Church, and chapters 10!-13!° belonging to the “ painful letter” written in 
Ephesus before Paul’s last journey to Corinth; Romans, 16th chapter, being 
a separate letter of commendation addressed to the Ephesian Church). 
Philippians is also probably composite (chapters 3 and 4 being a separate 
letter preceding chapters 1 and 2, which constitute the last letter Paul 
wrote before his martyrdom). The Pastorals contain only a minimum 
core which can possibly be assigned to the Apostle, the letters in their 
present form coming to us from the sub-Pauline age of the Church and 
“bearing the marks of much alteration, interpolation and editorial adapta- 
tion” to the uses of ecclesiastical discipline. 

Of the remaining epistles Hebrews is held to be “a free combination of 
the results of Pauline theology with the current ideas of Alexandrian 
Jewish philosophy, producing a genuinely new type of Christian thought.” 
It is a sermonic letter addressed to a Hebrew community at Rome by an 
unknown author, possibly Apollos, not earlier than 70, and not later than 
96 A. D. 

I Peter is the work of Silvanus, Peter’s companion, adopted by the 
Apostle as his own letter, written from Rome shortly before his martyr- 
dom to the Pauline churches in Asia. II Peter is a pseudonymous writing 
of the middle of the sceond century, whose purpose was to counteract a 
prevalent misinterpretation of the Pauline teaching regarding the Parousia. 
It is dependent in a literary way upon Jude, which was not written by 
-any one of that name, as James was not written by any one of that name. 
Both epistles were originally anonymous productions dating back from the 
last decade of the first century, the former being written in Asia Minor 
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against Gnostic tendencies, the latter in Rome in the interest of the 
Christianity localized in that place. 

The three Johannine letters, along with the Fourth Gospel, are not from 
the hand of the Beloved Disciple, who is the author only of the Book of 
Revelation, but from “a totally different author, an elder in Ephesus, of 
great but not strictly apostolic authority, upon whom tradition later con- 
ferred the name of John, because of his manifest relation to the Gospel 
which embodied the Johannine tradition, and soon came to be known by 
that name.” All four writings date from the end of the first century. 


None of the Synoptic Gospels in their present form come from those. 


whose names they bear, though behind them as their main sources stand 
the collection of Jesus’ sayings known as the Logia of Matthew, and the 
biography of Jesus written by Mark and constituting the substance of our 
second Canonical Gospel, which is the earliest of the three, dating some- 
where between 75 and 80 A. D. Matthew, in view of its “ markedly 
apocryphal and legendary character,” is later, probably between 80 and go, 
while the double work, Luke-Acts, which is largely compilative in char- 
acter, is possibly as late as 85 to 95 A. D. 

Professor Bacon’s book reproduces the views of the modern school 
of more radical German criticism, doing away, as is evident from the 
above résumé, with the first-hand historical character of most of the New 
Testament books. (Macmillan, pp. xv, 285. 75 cts.) M. W. J. 


From William G. Williams, LL.D., late Professor of Greek in the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, we have an exposition of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. The book is furnished with a preface, introduction, and an 
original translation preceding the exposition. The preface is occupied with 
a not altogether unjustifiable arraignment of the various English transla- 
tions of the Bible, supported by numerous examples, and a doubtless 
fully justified statement of the author’s entire acceptance of the Pauline 
teaching as final, with the confession of an inability to discover any weak 
places in his own interpretation of the teaching. 

The introduction gives what purports to be the origin of the Epistle 
in the mind of Paul and in the circumstances of his work. It holds that 
the letter grew out of Paul’s controversy with Judaism, and was written 
to oppose the claims of the Jewish as against the Gentile party in the 
church at Rome. Unfortunately, this is the very opposite of the facts in 
the case, and implies a fatal misunderstanding of the Epistle on the 
author’s part. This misunderstanding is confirmed at many other points. 
In fact, the author seems to have no right conception of Paul’s general 
work in its relation to the two great races in the church. His view lacks 
perspective in itself; it ignores development in Paul. It is consequently 
as far wrong with the letters subsequent to Romans as it is with Romans 
itself. To tell the truth, we fear the author is not so much a critic as a 
controversialist; for such critical handling of the introductory material 
as he produces gradually gives way to polemics, and the introduction ends 
in a discussion of Calvinism versus Paulinism, and an arraignment of 
the Westminster Confession. 

The general translation is fairly good, though it is characterized by 
too great an attention to literalness and not enough insight into the spirit. 
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In view of these faults in the parts preliminary to the exposition, it 
can scarcely be a surprise to find the great passages in the Epistle inter- 
preted in a way that misses their real meaning. There is a generally fair 
treatment of the individual words, and sometimes of the separate phrases; 
but there is an utter failure to grasp the Apostle’s argument, his progress 
of thought, his development of ideas, his point of view. This is most evi- 
dent in 212-16 ; 31-8, 20-26 ; 512-21 ; 77-25; 1113-27, In place of a right understanding 
of the Apostle’s mind is the ever-present unloading of the author’s mind 
in his polemic against the Calvinistic doctrine supposed to be involved in 
the passages. The book may be a satisfaction to those who look for 
controversy; it must be a disappointment to those who look for scientific 
study. It hardly deserves mention with Sanday’s scholarly work. (Jen- 
nings & Pye, pp. 394. $2.00.) M. W. J. 


Dr. Moule bring to his Philippian Studies a fine scholarship, trained 
to noble expression, in his commentarial work in the Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges, the Cambridge Greek Testament, and the Ex- 
positor’s Bible. This book of less than three hundred pages is as full 
of suggestions as many larger ones which occupy a place on our library 
shelves. Its chapters are practically homiletic studies on the several pas- 
sages which comprise the letter, prefaced in each case by an outline 
comment of what to all intents and purposes is the Greek text, with an 
introductory chapter that gives the essentials of the Epistle’s criticism. 

With the scholarliness of the book there is yet a churchliness, which, 
however, is broadly catholic rather than narrowly Anglican. The chap- 
ters, too, are not all equally well wrought out. Chapter III misses the real 
significance of the variant preachers in Rome, and Chapter X hardly grasps 
the relation of the errorists in Philippi to those dealt with in Paul’s letter 
to the church at Rome; while Chapter V approaches towards, though it 
does not fully reach, the meaning of that christological phrase (27) which 
has done so much to create a theory of Kenosis. (Armstrong, pp. xi, 265. 
$1.50.) M. W. J. 


The American reprint of Adolph Saphir’s popular English lectures on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews places before us a book which has all the ear- 
marks of that enthusiastic exegesis, unaccompanied by critical scholarship, 
which can in such peculiar measure belong to the converted Jew. Accept- 
ing the Epistle as the production of the Apostle Paul through an amanuen- 
sis, and addressed to Hebrew Christians in Jerusalem, the author treats 
it throughout in the atmosphere of his own experience of a cast-off 
Judaism—a process interesting perhaps to one concerned in mission 
work among the Jews, but not especially helpful to one who wishes to 
understand the letter. 

There is no interpretation of the writing in the light of the circum- 
stances of its origin (cir. 75 A. D.), nor any consideration of the vital 
problem of its possible relation to Philonic thought. Its chapters are im- 
passioned homilies on the Epistle rather than impartial studies of it. The 
book may please many; it may profit some; but to those who desire to 
grasp the thought of the sacred writer it hardly will be worth the read- 
ing. (Gospel Pub. House, pp. xiii, 890, 2 vols. $2.00.) M. W. J- 
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Anything written by President Hyde of Bowdoin College is sure to be 
readable, full of vigorous and positive, if not convincing, statement. His 
little book entitled Jesus’ Way has all these qualities and more. It is 
an attempt, sincere and earnest, to set forth in simple, practical terms the 
essential elements of Jesus’ teaching in the Synoptic Gospels. In twelve 
short chapters this teaching is outlined as of the Father, the principle of 
the Way; the Son, its incarnation; the Kingdom, its spirit; Faith, the 
grasp of the way; Repentance, the entrance; Forgiveness, the restoration 
of the way; Love, its law; Loyalty, its witness; Sacrifice, its cost; Revela- 
tion, its judgment; Blessedness, its reward; and Universality, its triumph.. 
All this is very good, suggestive and helpful. There is no theology about 
it; the more intellectual phases of Jesus’ teachings appear to have escaped 
Dr. Hyde’s notice altogether. In fact, the author seems to have but little 
use for theology or theologians, since he calls them “the slanderers of the 
human race.” The one criticism we pass on the book is just this: it indeed 
sets forth Jesus’ way, earnestly and helpfully, but only partially. That 
way was all that Dr. Hyde represents it to have been, but vastly more. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pp. xii, 198. $1.00 net.) E. E. N. 


Of the writing of the History of the Christian Church there is no end, 
and never will be. Each new author essays his task with a more or less 
specific purpose, differing somewhat from his predecessors. Mr. Herbert 
Kelly gives us a text-book which he designs as a general introduction to 
church history. He aims to write a history of ideas rather than a simple 
narrative of important events. His book is largely biographical. At least, 
the well-known characters in church history are the chief links in his 
story. We accordingly get very little idea of the ongoings of the common 
thought and life of the times. Volume I carries the history down to A. 
D. 324, and Volume II to A. D. 430. The reason for stopping at this 
latter date is, of course, the death of Augustine. The work has considerable 
merit, and will serve a good purpose. It is, however, not an adequate text- . 
book. It is impossible to isolate church history from general history as 
our author has attempted to do. ‘The action and interaction of the church 
upon the world, and vice versa, must be taken account of, in order to 
explain the development of ecclesiastical affairs. (Longmans, pp. 329 and 
346. Each, $1.25.) E. K. M. 


Jesus the Jew, by Harris Weinstock, is a beautiful irenicon, and is pro- 
phetic of more cordial relations between Jews and Christians in the near 
future. There are few notes struck in this essay which sound strained or 
false to a Christian ear. It is true that our author does not rank Jesus 
as most Christians do, and yet he is far from disparaging either the 
character or the work of the Messiah. The other essays in this little volume 
touch on points under more or less controversy between Jews and Chris- 
tians. The addresses are mostly intended for Jews, but they make good 
reading for Christians as well. We commend the volume most heartily 
as a significant rapprochement toward a better understanding between 
Israel and the ingathered Gentiles. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 229. $1.00.) 

E. K. M. 
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A story of the Christian Church, centered around Four Princes, by 
James A. B. Scherer, is dedicated to all who love interesting stories. The 
four princes selected by our author make interesting but strange bed- 
fellows. Paul and Luther have been often compared and contrasted, but 
who except Dr. Scherer would have thought of putting Constantine and 
Bernard in the line of succession? The key to the story is found by our 
author in the parable of the seed as given in Mark 426 f. The chapter on 
Patil is treated under three heads, Paul the witness, the planter, and the 
soil. Many good things are said and many left unsaid, and there is nothing 
new. The character of Constantine is treated in a perfervid way, and this 
dubious Christian receives unmerited praise. Our author goes on to 
speak of the worm of worldliness, and ends with a sketch of the develop- 
ment of doctrine, the birth of the Papacy, and the spread of Christianity. 
The chapters on Bernard and Luther are labeled “Hidden Ears” and 
“Ripening Corn” respectively. The reader will find many bright pages, 
and will generally be requited for the time given to the book. (Lippincott, 
pp. 276. $1.25 net.) E. K. M. 


The Pope now considers himself a prisoner in the Vatican, but there 
was a time when he was one of the great monarchs of Europe. This 
period, The Papal Monarchy, is treated by Dr. William Barry in. the 
series of the “Stories of the Nations.” The author includes the greater 
part of the Middle Ages, beginning with Gregory I as the founder of the 
temporal power of the popes, and closing with the death of the man who 
made the greatest claims of them all, but was not able to realize them, 
Boniface VIII, in 1303. It is written as a history of the papacy, with the 
theological questions left out. But so close is the relation between papacy 
and empire that some of the chapters belong as much to a history of the 
empire as they do to the papacy. Perhaps this cannot be avoided, and yet 
in a book with this title we cannot help feeling that the popes ought to 
stand out more clearly as rulers. The main criticism of the work is that 
it is too much like the general medizval histories. 

The subject is well divided and well treated on the whole. Emphasis 
is placed upon important points, like the crowning of Charlemagne and 
the Canossa incident. The illustrations are numerous and well selected. 
(Putnam, pp. xxii, 435. $1.60 net.) Cc. M. G. 


The Baker & Taylor Company announces a new series of denominational 
church histories under the general title, ‘The Story of the Churches.” 
We desire to utter a word in hearty commendation of this series as 
planned by the publishers. Of denominational church histories of a cer- 
tain type there is already an excess. For the general reader of today, in 
search of definite and reliable information, the cardinal objection to the 
majority of these is that, in addition to being written with a strongly 
sectarian bias, they contain a mass of matter, mainly controversial, in 
which he has no interest. The aim of the publishers in this series is to 
have the story of each church simply and concisely, but at the same time, 
adequately and attractively told by one of its leading historians. 

Two volumes have already made their appearance, — The Presbyterians, 
by Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D., and The Baptists, by Professor Henry 
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A. Vedder, D.D., and their general excellence is such as to augur well for 
those that are to follow. For lucidity of statement, skillful grouping, and 
accentuation of particular facts and events—qualities of style always 
necessary to convey to the reader strong and truthful impressions of what 
is in the mind of the writer —these volumes seem equally deserving of 
praise. 

The author of the volume on the Presbyterians is not always careful 
about his dates. The issue of the Edict of Nantes is placed a year too late, 
and the signing of Peace of Paris (1763) a year too early. 

Professor Vedder, in his volume, occasionally allows a trifle too much 
rein to his denominational zeal. After a brief résumé and Scriptural de-- 
fense of Baptist doctrines and principles he concludes his argument as 
follows (p. 18): “These principles are a logical whole, necessary corol- 
laries of the fundamental tenet of loyalty to Christ and obedience to His 
word. Not one of them is superfluous, nor is it easy to suggest an addi- 
tion. These are the principles that Baptists came into existence to main- 
tain; it is these principles that justify their continued existence. They are 
vitally important, and they are held and consistently enforced in practice 
by no other body.” In qualification of this last statement we would like 
to suggest that in the failure to hold and consistently enforce in practice 
these “vitally important principles” the Baptists themselves are not an 
exception, as the author makes sufficiently clear on page 130. 

Both volumes are well indexed, beautifully printed on good paper and 
handsomely bound. Future volumes will be uniform with these. (Baker 
& Taylor, pp. 312 and 245. Per vol., $1.00 net.) S. S. 


In A History of the Formation and Growth of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, Mrs. Annie Darling Price aims to recount for us with greater full- 
ness than any previous author the story of this denomination, which 
happens to be one of the most recent accessions to the great sisterhood of 
religious sects in the United States. 

The Elizabethan Liturgy was a conciliatory measure, framed with the 
hope of satisfying both the Roman Catholics and the Protestants. Shortly 
after its publication Elizabeth became offended at the pope, and the Articles 
of Religion, for this and other reasons, were allowed to remain thoroughly 
Protestant in tone. Thus it happened that the English Prayer-book came 
to embrace elements mutually antagonistic, —a ritual facing Romeward, 
and articles of faith looking toward Geneva. In like manner, the Church 
of England has ever since contained two parties, —the one asserting its 
Protestantism, the other cherishing its affinity to Rome. When the 
Protestant Episcopal Church was formed in this country, the same irre- 
concilable elements were suffered to exist side by side in the American 
Book of Common Prayer; and the same parties, of course, continued to 
divide the councils and fellowship of the Church. The influence of the 
Tractarian movement was felt in this country only less powerfully than in 
England, and the impetus which it gave to ritualistic views and practices 
increased the antagonism and widened the breach between the High Church 
and Low Church parties. The High Church party had the advantage in 
the contest in that it controlled the ecclesiastical machinery. Petitions 
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and remonstrances addressed to the General Conventions by the Low 
Church party were for the most part ignored. Despairing of any further 
attempts to check the Anglo-Catholic tendency, a few began seriously to 
contemplate separation from the Church. The immediate occasion of the 
separation, and of the founding of the Reformed Episcopal Church, was 
the censure passed upon Bishop George D. Cummins by the leaders of the 
High Church party for his officiating, on invitation, at a union communion 
service held in connection with the Sixth General Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance, at New York, in 1873. 

Denominational histories, even when written by good scholars of ex- 
cellent literary ability, are apt to interest but a comparatively small circle 
of readers. The author of this volume can hardly be regarded either as 
a historian or a stylist. Members of the Reformed Episcopal Church are 
those most likely to find enjoyment in the book. As for the style, it may 
perhaps be said that an overflow of sectarian zeal is naturally and 
fittingly expressed by an occasional use of mixed metaphor. (Phila.: Jas. 
M. Armstrong, pp. viii, 308. $1.00.) Ss. s. 


The revised edition of Prof. Herman V. Ames’ Outline of Lectures on 
American Political and Institutional History is, in many respects, an im- 
provement on that work as originally issued. This outline was not de- 
signed to meet the needs of students who desire to pursue the study of 
American history from the original sources; it was avowedly prepared 
as a convenient guide for all those who would gain a knowledge of the sub- 


ject by a careful, systematic course of reading from the most trustworthy 
All persons interested in American history, teachers of 
the subject especially, will find Professor Ames’ “Outline” a useful 
possession. (University of Pennsylvania, pp. 95. $1.50.) Ss. S. 


secondary works. 


Mr. Ernest Hamlin Abbott has collected into a book the very interest- 
ing articles which have appeared in “ The Outlook” on Religious Life in 
America. There is little basis upon which to make a critical estimate of 
his work, for the field is practically a new one, within the limits of his 
task. His aim is to give us some account of religious conditions as affect- 
ing church and social life in different parts of the country. His dis- 
closures are the results of travel, covering eighteen states of the Union 
during three months. Both conditions make it impossible to give a ful] 
and scientific discussion of his theme. The preface humbly intimates 
these limitations in saying that the book is “a record of occurrences per- 
taining to religion in America in the first year of the twentieth century 
as they were observed by one traveler.” As such they have great interest, 
and throw valuable light upon conditions in different parts of America. 
Especially interesting are his observations in the South, particularly 
among the white people. Relatively less is known in the North of the 
thought, the method, the traditions among our Anglo-Saxon brothers 
there, than is known regarding the colored people, whose religious con- 
dition has been often exploited in missionary literature. The picture of a 
Virginia country rector, with his itinerant methods, is noteworthy. Differ- 
ent sections of the Southwest and West have their peculiar phases of 
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thought and practical activity presented in chapters of great vividness, 
Information regarding some of the newer sects and cults is here obtain- 
able. The book concludes with some judgments of the writer from the 
whole survey. These conclusions are on the whole favorable, and com- 
mend themselves as natural sequences from the author’s observations. Of 
course the data are few in such a survey for any final conclusions: but 
in method and temper and, upon the whole, in judicial fairness, the book 
is very significant. This ought to be the first fruits of a larger and more 
scientific study of this problem. It will help to correct the provincialism 
of much thinking, and to show the various elements at work to shape by _ 
different emphases the fabric of our religious life in this country. The 
book, in its style and narrative method, affords greater pleasure in reading 
than a more formal treatise would have given. (The Outlook Co., pp. 370. 
$1.00. ) A. R. M. 


The Rev. John A. R. Rogers, D.D., by his little book Birth of Berea 
College, has added an important and hitherto unwritten chapter to the 
history of Kentucky. On several accounts we find ourselves at first glance 
predisposed to pass favorable judgment on this volume. It wears a neat 
and tasteful cover, and neat and appropriate dress is as truly a badge of 
gentility among books as among persons. Furthermore, the author has 
chosen a close-fitting titke—one that precisely describes the nature and 
scope of the subject-matter included in his sketch. The real merits of the 
book, however, are of a more vital character, and of the actual existence 
of these the reader finds ample proof before many leaves have been turned. 

For the patriotic American, proud of his country and of the men of 
heroic mold who have fashioned our institutions and led us step by step 
through devious and perilous ways to the enviable position we now hold, 
the history of the founding of Berea College, as told by Dr. Rogers, will 
be found to possess a charm more engaging than attaches to the improvised 
tales of the average modern romancist. The story is invested with a strong 
national flavor. The enterprise described is characteristically American, 
and the promoters of it are worthy types of that large army of bygone 
leaders whose lofty idealism and Christian and humanitarian instincts 
enabled them to recognize the crying needs of the hour, and whose courage 
and self-sacrifice faltered not in the face of known duty. No thoughtful 
person can lay aside this little volume without the feeling that he has 
been in the society of pure, heroic souls, and that he has received from his 
brief association with them an amount of moral and patriotic incentive 
wholly out of proportion to the time spent in their company. 

Dr. Rogers is the only person living who could have written this story, 
and it must be confessed that its unusual interest and charm are due to 
the fact that it is quite as much autobiography as history. The brief but 
fitting introduction is from the pen of Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. (Henry 
T. Coates Co., pp. 174. $1.00.) Ss. S. 


Leavening the Nation is the story of American Home Missions, by Rev. 
J. B. Clark, Secretary of the Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
It is an inspiring and instructive record. The author advances historically, 
carefully following the path and the pace of possession and settlement 
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from east to west and northwest and south and southwest, and ranging 
at the end from Alaska to Porto Rico. There are added studies of the 
Immigrant Problem, New England of Today, Woman’s Part, Codperative 
Agencies, and Fruits. The volume may be quickly read. A chapter may 
be surveyed almost in a glance. But every glance at its luminous recital 
will stir any heart. It will quicken pride in Christian men. It will deepen 
faith in an overruling God. It will stimulate purpose to consummate 
what has been so nobly begun. It is a record of things passing strange. 
One continually feels that he is conning matters at the same time indu- 
bitably and incredibly true. (Baker & Taylor Co., pp. 362. $1.25.) 
c. S. B. 


Centennial of Home Missions, 1802-1902, contains the addresses made 
in connection with the celebration of the centennial of home missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, in New York city, May, 1902. If the twenty-nine 
strong addresses included in this volume can hardly be looked upon as 
furnishing a history of Presbyterian home missions in the United States, 
they constitute, nevertheless, a useful adjunct to such a history. The 
preface is by Dr. Charles L. Thompson, Secretary of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. (Pres. Board 
of Pub., pp. 288. $1.00 net.) Ss. S. 


A new and revised edition of The Iowa Band, by one of its two sur- 
viving members, Dr. Ephraim Adams, will serve to perpetuate the memory 
of one of the most unique, and, in point of actual accomplishment, most 
noteworthy episodes in the whole history of Congregational home missions. 
The first edition of this history was published in 1870, twenty-seven years 
after the “ Band” began work in their chosen field — eastern Iowa. The 
present edition is hardly more than a reprint of the first, but even so, it will 
find a welcome and supply a definite need, since the original edition had 


long been out of print. (The Pilgrim Press, pp. xx, 240. $1.00 net.) 
S. S. 


Mr. A. E. Thompson, the author of A Century of Jewish Missions, has 
shown great diligence in the collection of facts about the efforts made in 
the past century to convert the Jews. While it does not claim to be ex- 
haustive, it presents nearly every society and mission station that has 
existed in the past century, and most of the prominent missionaries. It is 
a valuable addition to the growing literature of missions. Some slight 
errors in printing are to be noted on pages 36 and 208, and the copious 
index promised in the preface does not appear. 

The author’s interpretation of Biblical passages relating to the Jews 
may in some cases be questioned, but taken as a whole the work is well 
done. The book shows that missions to the Jews have usually been carried 
on by individuals or small societies, and not by denominations. In the 
United States at least fifty per cent. of the societies have quietly passed out 
of existence. At present there are in America thirty-two societies, with 
an average annual income of less than two thousand dollars each. The 
problem is interesting to us because New York has more Jews than any 
other city in the world and sixty thousand Jews from Central Europe come 
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to us yearly. Many of the American Jews drop the religion of their 
fathers and do not become Christians. The study of a book like this 
raises the question whether the time has not come for a united effort on 
the part of the American Church to win to Christ at least the Jews who 
are now without the religion of their fathers. (Revell, pp. 286. $1.00 net.) 
Cc. M. G. 


The Tao Teh King has always been regarded as the most abstract and 
difficult of all Chinese literature. Several translations have been made of 
this work during late years, the most accessible and helpful for the average . 
student being that of Dr. Legge in the S. B. E., vol. 39. Dr. J. W. Hey- 
singer gives us in this little volume a new translation, the result of long 
and careful study. The introduction to the book is full of helpful and 
instructive material, while the analytical index of subjects and explana- 
tions of difficult terms subjoined to the translations of the texts are 
exceedingly valuable and give evidence of most careful study and insight. 
He is bolder than Dr. Legge, and presents to us the translation of the 
texts in verse and attempts to reproduce the Chinese poetic measures and 
rhythm. 

The book is in many ways a helpful addition to the means of the under- 
standing of this obscure but yet most important book of Chinese religious 
thought. (Reserve Pub. Co., pp. 165. $1.25.) EB Rie 


It is a happy inspiration on the part of the veteran editor of “The 
Sunday-School Times,’ Dr. Trumbull, to gather together his reminiscences 
of and reflections upon a long list of missionaries under the title, Old 
Time Student Volunteers. He brings to the task a singularly wide knowl- 
edge, an abundant equipment of insight and sympathy, and his well-known 
skill in portrayal and expression. Some thirty-five missionaries are selected 
for individual treatment, beginning back with pioneers like Samuel Nott 
and Adoniram Judson and coming down decade by decade through the 
whole of the marvelous nineteenth century. The author’s view sweeps over 
the whole world and picks out with unerring precision men in every quarter 
of the globe who have wrought for the Kingdom not only with conse- 
crated zeal, but with more or less conspicuous and epoch-making success. 
Old stories and familiar characters take on a new freshness under his hand, 
especially as so much of personal observation enters into the picture. 
The result is a book that cannot fail to aid powerfully in justifying or 
dignifying the whole field of missionary enterprise. The value of the 
volume is enhanced by a capital index. (Revell, pp. 281. $1.00 net.) 

W. S. P. 


The list of competent missionary handbooks from the standpoint of the 
worker on the field is worthily increased by H. A. Robertson’s Erromanga, 
the Martyr Isle. It is a bulky book, fluently written, abounding in details 
of every sort, and gives a valuable picture of the conditions and vicissitudes 
of missionary enterprise on this far-off island of many tragedies. Its plan, 
like so many books of its class, is somewhat irregular — opening with 
objective description and history of the New Hebrides generally and of the 
martyr-pioneers, John Williams and George N. Gordon, with accounts 
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of subsequent work; passing then to a personal narrative of the writer’s 
own experiences in connection with Erromanga from 1871 to the present 
time, and closing with three general chapters on the character of the 
natives, on their superstitions, and on some recent happenings. An appen- 
dix is added by the government botanist of Western Australia on the phys- 
ical features of the New Hebrides group; and Dr. John Fraser supplies 
some notes on words, customs, products, etc. There is no index. The 
illustrations are good and fairly numerous, but the two maps are very 
poor. 
The book is an interesting one to read because of its vividness of 
delineation, its humor and breezy vigor, and its unconscious revelation of 
the power of the writer’s character. From it by dint of some labor the stu- 
dent of missionary fields may extract much useful information about 
conditions and possibilities in this particular place. Combining this book 
with those of Dr. Paton makes it possible to estimate somewhat accurately 
the heroism that has been demanded to plant the Gospel in Melanesia 
generally, the notable success that has been won, and the probable advances 
to be expected. In all these regards the volume is valuable. 

But we venture to add that this kind of book is after all only the crude 
stuff out of which sooner or later other books ought to be made for each 
of the fields of missions —comprehensive handbooks that shall combine 
data into statements in which order, proportion, and a wide perspective 
shall be introduced. Such handbooks, as a rule, must be made by other 
than active workers on the field. Meanwhile, however, we may well be 


grateful for narratives like this, which not only supply data, but inevitably 


quicken popular interest and sympathy. (Armstrong, pp. 467. $1.50.) 
W. S. P. 


The literature on missions in America receives a helpful addition in 
The Bible in Brazil, by Hugh C. Tucker, a colporter of the American Bible 
Society. It is simply the story of Mr. Tucker’s experiences in traveling 
over that vast republic, attempting to introduce to its benighted inhabitants 
the light of God’s word. And the story is an extremely interesting one, 
well told, with a view to give a reliable description of the religious con- 
dition of the people. We would commend this book as one eminently 
suitable for C. E. and Sunday School libraries. During the time it has 
been in our study it has proved its ability to interest children. And 
through its pages some older ones may be reminded that the Bible, read 
without comment or explanation, still possesses its power, as of old, to 
enlighten and purify hearts darkened by ignorance and superstition. Not 
the least instructive matter in the book is the light it throws on the 
degradation of Roman Catholicism in South American lands. (Revell, 
Pp. 290. $1.25 net.) E. E. N. 


Dr. J. W. Laughlin tells in an interesting and convincing way How 
Missions Pay. He notes the result in character, cash, education, science, 
national life. The booklet is hardly more than a brief address, but it is 
an address worth hearing. (Cumberland Press, Nashville, pp. 37.) 
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The career of Rev. Dr. Wm. Butler, missionary of the M. E. Church 
and the founder of its missions in India and Mexico, was singularly fruit- 
ful in large results. A sketch of his life, written in a warm-hearted and 
appreciative way, though not over fulsome, adds another interesting chap- 
ter to missionary biography. (Eaton & Main, pp. 239. $1.00 net.) 


Dr. Gihr is a devout and learned Roman Catholic and his book on The 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is now issued in its sixth edition. This shows 
its popularity with the clergy and educated laity of that church. In the 
nearly eight hundred closely printed pages of the volume the Mass is 
considered from the practical and ascetical side. A knowledge of the © 
historic and scientific aspect of the subject is taken for granted. It is not 
written at all in a spirit of controversy, but for the edification of the priest 
who officiates at the Mass and through him of the people to whom he min- 
isters. It is written with German thoroughness and elaboration, with a 
good bibliography, copious index, and abundant footnotes. Criticism of 
such a work is almost out of the question, because from start to finish the 
positions taken by the author are not those of the Protestant branch of 
the church. The uses made of history and tradition, the interpretation of 
the New Testament passages relating to the Last Supper, the work of the 
priest, the nature of the Eucharist, are, of course, thoroughly Roman 
Catholic. But in spite of these differences the book may be studied with 
profit by a Protestant, because it shows how the most devout: Roman 
Catholics regard the central act of their worship. Substitute the spiritual 
presence for the bodily presence of Christ and there are chapters in it 
which suggest Ray Palmer’s “Remember Me,” and which may be read 
with profit as a devotional work by any follower of Christ. (St. Louis: : 
Herder, pp. 778. $4.00 net.) Cc. M. G. 


In the prefatory note to his “ Anti-Theistic Theories,’ Dr. Robert 
Flint said that he had “long cherished the hope of being able at some future 
time to publish a historical account and critical examination of the various 
phases of modern Agnosticism.” This hope, which had been thus long 
cherished in 1879, reaches its fruition, nearly a quarter of a century later, 
in the book now published under the title Agnosticism. It could not be 
better described than in the words of the author above quoted. Almost 
precisely half of the work is devoted to the history of Agnosticism and to 
an analytic presentation of its various phases. The last half of the volume, 
including chapters VII to X, is a critical discussion of Agnosticism in 
relation to certain objects of thought or belief. The successive chapters 
treat respectively of Partial or Limited Agnosticism as to Ultimate 
Objects of Knowledge; Agnosticism as to God; Agnosticism as to Relig- 
ious Belief; Agnosticism as to Knowledge of God. Readers have long taken 
it as a matter of course that Professor Flint’s work would show an amaz- 
ing breadth of erudition, and would manifest a fine analytic quality and a 
sane balance of judgment. These qualities show in a preéminent degree 
in this work. The Agnosticism of which he treats is not that small article 
which Huxley sometimes seemed to feel that he carried in his vest pocket. 
It is skepticism, especially metaphysical skepticism, which he discusses. 
In no other book will the reader find anything like so calm, just, dis- 
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criminating an analysis and criticism of this striking movement of modern 
thought. Dr. Flint interprets it both as a philosophical system and as a 
current in history, and in both respects his estimate of its significance and 
its essential error is admirable. It is a work of the greatest value for the 
understanding of the thought of our own day. His analysis of the elements 
in belief in general, and in religious and Christian belief more specifically, 
is exceptionally fine. The blending of the historian, the philosopher, and i 
the Christian theologian gives to his results a peculiarly valuable quality. tH 
Further commendation is unnecessary, for the book has had its waiting i 

4 











public before it appeared. (Scribner, pp. xviii, 664. $2.00 net.) A. L. G. 


It is exceedingly ungracious to preface praise with criticism and de- | 
liberate judgment with an outbreak of impatience, — but it is a great pity il) 
and a great annoyance that Professor Bowne will persist in issuing his i 
books without an index. A table of contents is a most unsatisfactory ql 
substitute. Nevertheless, index or no index, we are glad to have the i 
author’s Theism. His earlier work on this theme needed rewriting. It 
needed both enlarging and pruning and it has had both. As it now stands 
it makes a natural and fitting conclusion to the system of philosophy 
which is formulated in the author’s Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 




















the only really rational key to the necessary unity of the all of reality. We 
are grateful to the New York University for summoning the author to fill 
so satisfactorily the Deems Lectureship. (American Book Company, pp. 


xii, 323. $1.75.) A. L. G. 


A new and revised edition of so good a book as Professor Fisher’s 
Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief is thrice welcome. That the 
volume before us is a thorough revision is evidenced in every chapter. 
Dr. Fisher is keenly alive to the shifting of the attacks upon the Christian 
faith as well as ready to draw up a new line of defense. The omission, 
for example, of the discussion of the origin of religion in the first chapter 

i and the insertion of a discussion of the instincts of feeling as indicative 
of proof justifies such a statement. Almost every chapter shows similar 

omissions and insertions. The book is too well known to need an exposi- 

tion of its contents and character, and too deservedly prized to require a 

statement of the grounds of our commendation. Indeed, the work is in 

many respects the very best brief compendium of Christian evidence in 
the English language. Though retired from active professorial duties, 

Dr. Fisher is keeping pace with the present generation. (Scribner, pp. xx, 

463. $2.50.) E. K. M. 





his Metaphysics, and his Ethics. Taken all in all we know of no works id 
which will on their subjects prove at the same time so attractive and so Hi 
valuable as these by the professor of Philosophy in Boston University. i 
One sees two influences at work in him constantly, one a loyalty to an a 
honored instructor, Lotze, and the other an enmity, manifest in the author’s i 
first philosophical work, toward the mood of thought represented by i 
Spencer. But Dr. Bowne is never blinded by either his admiration or his a 
antipathy ; he remains always the clear-sighted, brilliant, individual exponent At 
of a modernized and thoroughly Christian Theism, which both the phil- | 
osophy of thought and the philosophy of conduct lead him to believe is i 
q 
hi 
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One of the most valuable works of recent years in the field of theology 
is J. Scott Lidgett’s “The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement.” The 
same author has now published a closely related work in his The Father- 
hood of God. This new volume is presented as at once an outcome and a 
guide of current thought. There is a far-spread and serious pondering of 
the meaning of God’s Fatherhood. The author is openly aware of the 
strong impulse toward sentimentalism here. From the start he is resolved 
that his study shall bear the marks of strength and breadth. He aims at 
nothing less than a new contribution of enduring value to the great enter- 
prise of systematic religious thought. : 

The discussion is arranged in nine chapters. But the scope of treatment 
is threefold. First, the Biblical conception is sought after in each Testa- 
ment separately, with an estimate of its theological meaning as handled in 
the sum total of Biblical thought. Then a survey of Church History is 
made. This is a quite minute and very valuable study. It alone fully 
warrants the publication of the book. Then, thirdly, the doctrine is handled 
in four concluding chapters in most fundamental style. Here the scope 
and value of the doctrine are elaborated with measured care; and then its 
relation to the world is unfolded under three heads: the Spiritual Con- 
stitution of the World, the Redemption of Mankind, and the Consumma- 
tion of all Things. 

A few features are outstanding. Colossians and Ephesians are the 
point of departure. Here is a notable study. The New Testament is 
affirmed to be prevailingly in keeping with the thesis of Colossians I, that 
All Things are Constituted through the Son in an Ultimate Relation to 
God as Father, Revelation being the only significant exception, and that 
being readily explicable. The chief difficulties are Paul’s views of the “ Cov- 
enant ” and “ Forensic” relations. The treatment of this section is through- 
out steady and strong. In carrying this examination into the O. T. the author 
betrays his chief weakness. His style of thought is exclusively synthetic. 
He does not evince a sense of the method or value of analysis. He uses 
terms and themes, unconscious of their content. He needs to prosecute for 
years the art of analysis. He is as a result swept by words and forms and 
the outer guise. Where these differ, he supposes too hastily that interior 
contents differ. He has still much study to do in the O. T. idea of 
God. But despite all this, the N. T. holds him true and safely orders his 
thought. His study, however, of the relations of holiness and righteousness 
and grace, vital and central as it is, is inadequate, consciously so to him- 
self, one feels sure. When will man sense the meaning of the infinite sug- 
gestions in the Biblical fellowship of Truth and Grace! 

The pivotal section of the book is chapter 7. There the universe is de- 
scribed as constituted in an essentially spiritual, and this an essentially 
filial relationship to God. This is the thesis of the book. Here the light 
and the darkness mingle. In. the midst of this discussion the author un- 
veils his own weakness and strength. One must say that he does not show 
a mind of the first order, though he proves himself clear-sighted and firm. 
But one’s disappointment roots in the surpassing magnitude and moment 
of the theme. Its aspirations outreach our range. Still we thank the writer 
for a sober, suggestive and helpful book. (Imported by Scribner, pp. xxiv, 
427. $3.00.) c. S. B. 
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Dr. I. K. Funk has published as a little volume by itself his introductory 
essay to Croly’s “ Tarry Thou till I Come,” and has called it The Next 
Step in Evolution. Believing that there will some time be a second visible 
appearance of our Lord, the author argues that this, however, is not the 
most significant thing. The thing that is most important is the revelation 
of Christ in man, not the revelation of Christ to man. The latter would 
naturally follow from the former. This revelation of Christ in man must 
be by a new creation, i. ¢., by the taking up of the older and its reforming 
by the principle of a new life. This is just what the author sees has been 
the process in all evolution. There comes into being a new type of life, 
e. g, organic life, and this gradually realizes itself in individual forms. 
This new type of spiritual life appeared in Christ. Toward the realization 
of this type in individuals the world has since then been growing, and Dr. 
Funk adduces the facts that lead hint to believe that the time is rapidly 
approaching when by this next step in evolution Christ shall really be 
formed in man and there shall be born a new spiritual creature. One 
cannot help feeling something of kindling from this fervent prophecy, even 
if one’s cooler logic fails to be convinced that here is genuine prophetic 
fervor. Such books on the whole do good in their reaccent of the validity 
of spiritual realities. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 106. 50 cts.) A. L. G. 
































Immortality and Other Essays is the title selected by the editor for a 
volume of papers by the late Professor C. C. Everett of the Harvard 
Divinity School. The essays are all worthy of reprinting. It would have 
been more just to Dr. Everett if the date and, if possible, the occasion for 
preparation had been given in connection with each paper. This is of more 
importance with respect to posthumous publications than with those re- 
issued during the life of the author. To leave them thus without either 
marks of time or place is not quite fair to either reader or writer. The 
essays are preéminently characteristic in their clarity of thought and their 
peculiar felicity of illustration. The one that will contain the strongest 
appeal to most readers is that on Joseph Priestley — Unitarianism old and 
new. One reads it as a sort of a confession of faith and gets from it a 
new sense of what it was that held the author to the faith he professed. 
Other essays of special interest are The Known and the Unknowable in 
Religion, and The Faith of Science and the Science of Faith. The greater 
part of the volume shows the marks of that period of conflict in thought i 
(now happily passed) when the philosophy of Herbert Spencer was clamor- a 
ing for universal domination. (Am. Unitarian Ass’n, pp. viii, 280. $1.20 ny | 
net. ) A. L. G. + 



























There have been few periods since the Reformation when such books 
as Charles F. Dole’s The Smoke and the Flame have not appeared. In 
fact, it would not be difficult to find their parallel in pre-Christian Rome 
or India. The volume contains an appeal for a belief which shall be free 
from the smoke of all sectarian and narrowing conceptions, and shall burn 
with the clear white fame of universal religious truth. This religion 
shall ultimately be organized into a universal church of humanity, sup- 
ported by general taxation, where the service shall be so ennobling and the 
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truths proclaimed of such universally recognized excellence that all shalt 
confess its beneficent efficiency as a part of a well ordered social organism, 
If history has made one thing clearer than another, it is that no religion 
will grip men which has in it nothing from which anybody dissents. Mr, 
Dole will find himself in the large company of authors who have been blind 
to this most obvious fact. (Am. Unitarian Pub. Ass’n, pp. xxiv, 206. 
8o cts. net.) An eee 


It is difficult to understand why in the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury Mr. Jabez T. Sunderland felt it worth while to publish The Spark in . 
the Clod as a Study in Evolution. Its quotations are many of them rela- 
tively recent, but its general attitude is that of twenty-five years ago. One 
wearies of his reiterated “either, or.’ His “either” is generally some 
ancient conception which somebody, more or less reputable, once held to 
be true, and his “or” is the more or less inchoate mass of his own beliefs, 
which for convenience he calls Evolution. We had marked many passages 
for quotation, but it seems unnecessary, a single one taken almost at random 
will illustrate the looseness of his (the author’s) treatment. “We dre 
sometimes asked, will not man outgrow religion?” And now as usual the 
Deus ex machina is evoked. “The best answer to this question is Evolu- 
tion. What has been in man from the beginning will be in him to the end.” 
Precisely; and the same can be said of the coccyx and the vermiform 
appendix. We have no wish to speak harshly; but, seriously, the time is 
past when Evolution can be treated as either a hoodoo or a mascot. (Am. 
Unitarian Ass’n, pp. 162.) A, LG; 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication is now issuing volumes of ser- 
mons from modern representatives in the pulpit of that denomination. 
Two have appeared, one by the late Dr. Geo. T. Purves, entitled The Sinless 
Christ, and one by Dr. Wm. R. Richards, bearing the title, For Whom 
Christ Died. They are small volumes, and so select sermons. The great 
interest in Dr. Purves, as successor to Dr. John Hall and a former pro- 
fessor of eminence at Princeton, was increased by his untimely death on 
the threshold of his ministry in Fifth Avenue. This volume gives insight 
into the secret of his power. This power is not found in certain elements 
which are supposed to be significant of modern preaching. We look in 
vain for rhetorical amplitude, for elaborate illustration, for literary quota- 
tion, or for social reference. These exist in his sermons in a measure, but 
are not conspicuous. The conspicuous thing is the spiritual earnestness 
and the textual fidelity. The sermons are evangelistic and experiential. 
They have in view the individual man in his innermost sins and possibilities. 
They keep close to the essence of the message. They are very simple in 
language, very rich in thought, and very direct in aim. Hardly a single 
element is relied upon to carry interest and conviction but the simplest 
and most direct development of his theme. He never uses an illustration 
for adornment, and when he does call in a metaphor or story, it is peculiarly 
pertinent and always subordinated to his intent. The same may be said of 
quotations. To a superficial reader the volume lacks that interest which 
it is sometimes assumed can only be secured by so-called popular methods. 
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And yet there is a peculiar fascination in the way in which he holds you 
by his interest in his one idea, so clearly, simply, and richly developed. 
The volume is also notable as coming from a man whose life was spent in 
a professor’s chair. There is an absolute absence of anything scholastic. 
Few volumes of sermons recently published show better the power and 
interest of the simplest and most fundamental gospel, when centered in a 
rich spiritual life, and carried out with a high and direct purpose. 

Simplicity, human interest, and constructive imagination might be 
the literary qualities chosen to best express the dominant impression of Dr. 
Richards’ last volume of sermons. Simple: there is not an obscure word 
in the book, nor an involved paragraph, hardly a long sentence. There 
js no oratorical straining, nor conspicuous “fine writing,’ and yet the 
total impression is that of most effective art and most fascinating style. 
If there is art here, it is most beautifully concealed, and if one is tempted 
to say “that is easily done” let him try it, and find that such plain, clear, 
simple, yet beautiful language is the very height of speaking quality, most 
difficult to achieve. 

Human interest: It is very manifest that this preacher’s spiritual quality, 
which is in evidence everywhere, is a quality which seeks to objectify itself. 
The last sermon in the book, The Home of the Soul, shows most of a 
possibly mystical element of any, yet it is the concrete suggestions and 
illustrations of home that keep the subtle thought down to practical reali- 
ties. The Brother for Whom Christ Died shows the working of a mind 
intent upon making near and pressingly practical our view of atonement. 
He cannot repress the missionary impulse, and the stirring significance of 
great world movements when he is preaching on The Three Taverns, and 
The Gates of the City. It is the Power of Personality which he chooses 
when he talks to students. He takes up one of the plainest and yet subtlest 
problems in the orderings of Divine Providence in his sermon, A Complaint 
and an Answer (Joshua 1714). He champions a most stalwart fidelity to 
principle, in a sermon of peculiar freshness and power entitled But, if not 
(Daniel 318). He gets at the.truth about sin in a sermon which flanks in 
a superb way the hosts of evil, entitled The Monotony of Sin (2 Kings 
1424). 

Constructive imagination: by this quality we mean this preacher's 
power of setting old truths in a new light, not in any old or new theology 
sense, but by a sympathetic insight into Scripture and human nature both. 
There is a golden mean between the fanciful allegorizing of a former 
generation and the exact but cold exegesis of much modern preaching. 
The fresh and striking blend of text and theme in these sermons before us 
illustrates what we mean. At first we feel that he has read something 
into his text (we must grant this, perhaps, in his sermon on the Gates of 
the City) ; but our criticism is disarmed as we follow him and find the 
simple, rich, and perfectly sane and practical lesson which his sympathy 
and imagination both have legitimately constructed out of text and con- 
text. 

The chief criticism that might be made upon these sermons, if any need 
be mentioned, is a certain lack of climax and passion in their conclusions. 
‘There is more glow throughout the sermons generally than at the end. 
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This volume is significant of the type of preaching which is reaching the 
mind and heart from perhaps the most conspicuous pulpit in the country — 
the church which has heard Dr. Babcock, and is now listening to Dr, 
Richards. It is simple, direct, earnest, practical, a firm positive gospel 
full of human interest, and inspired by a deep spiritual experience — this 
is the type exemplified in the volume before us. (Presb. Board of Pub. pp. 
186 and 157. 75 cts. each.) A. R. M. 


The twenty-eighth series of Sermons by the Monday Club, on the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons for 1903, maintains the good reputation 
of its predecessors. Though one quarter of the current year has passed 
there is enough left to make these Sermons a profitable investment for 
S. S. teachers who are looking for helpful suggestions, especially as to the 
large practical or spiritual bearings of the Scripture sections selected for 
the lessons. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 387. $1.25.) E. E. N. 


We are not surprised that J. W. Axtell’s Organized Sunday School 
has reached its fourth edition. It is a small book, but it is also full of 
concentrated suggestiveness. It is unpretending, but it is not lacking in 
positiveness and authority. It keeps rigidly to the particular field of organi- 
zation or machinery, but it sufficiently indicates how this is related to the 
real work to be done. Eight chapters treat of the superintendent’s office 
and duties, followed by one on each of the following topics: music, the 
secretary, the treasurer and the finances, the library, the librarian, the home 
department, the country school, “and finally.” We heartily commend the 
‘book for its sanity, pointedness, energy, and enthusiasm. (Nashville: 
Cumberland Press, pp. 128. 50 cts.) W. S. P. 


In The Things that Abide we have a series of discourses spoken in the 
chapel of Stanford University, California, by Orrin Leslie Elliott. The 
drift of the discourses is to show that if the scientific and critical achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth century have apparently resulted in some losses 
to religious belief, it is now becoming evident that some losses have been 
real gains, in that they have served to emphasize and deepen the truths 
that abide. The author tries to approach his problems, he tells us, with the 
frankest recognition of what science and criticism have accomplished, yet 
always endeavoring to emphasize the abiding realities of the spiritual life. 
He discusses Confession before Men, Greater and Lesser Miracles, Life 
Worth Living, The Christian Argument, The Life Eternal, The Fatherhood 
of God, and the Child Spirit. The volume is written in a manly, earnest 
spirit, is fresh and stimulating, and shows abundant evidence of keen in- 
sight into the trend of thought. Like a good many attempts to show what 
is left of old faiths, and to indicate the abiding elements, the author is 
constantly inclined to magnify the minima and perhaps unconsciously to 
minify things which have been magnified in the consciousness and standards 
of the past. It is easy to settle a great many difficulties by blinking 
them, and in the attempt to get lodgment for verities to make them 
smaller than they really are. We feel this tendency in these discourses, 
while recognizing the earnest motive and helpful intent of the writer- 
(Murdock Press, pp. 193. $1.25 net.) A. R. M. 
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Meditations for the Passion Season is the title of a translation by Dr. 
Charles E. Hay of G. C. Dieffenbach’s Evangelische Haus-Agende. The 
plan of this work is naturally adjusted closely to Lutheran usages. For 
each day of Lent, from Ash-Wednesday to the Eve of Easter, a special 
devotional reading is provided, consisting in each case of a passage of 
Scripture, printed in full, a succinct and practical exposition of it, and a 
prayer suited to the topic or the season. These readings are meant for 
private use, for family worship, or for incorporation into church services. 
In the latter half of each week and during the whole of the last week the 
topics chosen cover the history of Holy Week itself, so as to bring out 
with fullness and with cumulative force the lesson of that climacteric part 
of the Saviour’s ministry. At the end is added a carefully wrought Har- 
mony or Compilation of the narratives of the Passion in the four Gospels, 
presented in a single, continuous account. The original work is of such 
general merit that it well deserves translation and introduction to American 
users. (Lutheran Pub. Soc., pp. 238. 75 cts. net.) W. S. P. 


The collection of brief talks or sermonettes which Professor Rufus M. 
Jones of Haverford College has gathered together under the title of Prac- 
tical Christianity needs no lengthy notice. By this we would not in the 
least imply that they are of slight value. Quite the reverse. The spirit and 
tone of them all is so good, the messages that they bring are so uniformly 
those which we believe to be sound and true, and the range of topics chosen 
in the general field of Christianity as a motive power in common living is 
so broad and helpful, that the reviewer may simply record his delight in 
the whole in one sentence. We cannot forbear adding our satisfaction at 
this new evidence of how close together are the ranges of thought between 
Quaker spirituality and those found among us. Professor Jones, besides 
being professor of philosophy at Haverford, is also the editor of “ The 
American Friend,” for which many of these chapters were written. (Win- 
ston & Co., pp. 206. $1.00) W. S. P. 


Since Hessey’s Bampton Lectures on “Sunday,” there has been no 
treatise so full and on the whole so well balanced as this last book in the 
“Oxford Library of Practical Theology” by Rev. W. B. Trevelyan, en- 
titled Sunday. It has the advantage over Hessey’s book in being briefer, 
and of course it has advantage of discussing some problems and present- 
ing some more recent data than could have been in the mind of the Bamp- 
ton Lecturer of many years ago. Nearly all books upon this subject 
which come from the press are instigated by some polemic impulse, or are 
put forth with the good intent of saving the Lord’s Day from its current 
abuses. Such publications are often reactionary, and sometimes lose pro- 
portion. They overlook a good deal of history, and they resort to 
exegetical methods not defensible. The book before us gives just what 
we all need for intelligent comprehension of the problem: the history of the 
day, not only the Biblical basis, but the historic practical comment. Of 
recent years, the subject of Sunday has been most discussed on its socio- 
logical side. Exegetical and historical data have been laid aside and the 
idea of rest and recuperation have furnished the arguments for Sunday 
observances. The value of the book before us is that it seeks to give us 
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the Biblical, the historical, and the social basis for a Lord’s Day obsery- 
ance which shall preserve the religious sanction and interest, and yet 
recognize the practical and humanitarian grounds for such observance. 
Extreme Sabbatarians will not agree with this book, as they did not with 
Hessey’s treatise, and the prominence given to worship and the spiritual 
privacy of the day will not please the modern opportunist. But in our 
judgment this is in many ways the best available book for the well balanced 
presentment of the theme that one can find. It is written with admirable 
literary style, and is rich in scholarly research. A great amount of valu- 
able matter is put into appendices. Most of the books in this series are 


written from the point of view of the High Church element in England, © 


but it does not materially affect this particular discussion, except that it 
frankly and fully emphasizes the spiritual elements in the observance of 
the day. While most recent books overemphasize the secular social uses 
of Sunday, this book makes perhaps too little use of such considerations; 
but so far as it goes, the treatment is broad, yet firm and well balanced. 
(Longmans, pp. 305. $1.50.) A. R. M. 


The Ten Commandments in the Old Testament and the Lord’s Prayer 
in the New, — on these two great passages of Scripture we have homiletic 
treatises in abundance. From early Christian centuries until now, sermons, 
catechisms, and more elaborate works have attempted to set forth their 
practical bearing. The long list, it would seem, might serve to deter anyone 
from adding to it unless he were quite sure he had something new and 
profitable to offer. Dr. Schenck of New Brunswick Seminary now gives 
us a Sociological Study of the Commandments and Prayer. He desires 
to show that they not only “ describe the individual man in God’s sight,” 
but “ provide for the ideal society in which all men shall regard God as their 
Father and their fellow men as brothers.” As such he has given us an 
earnest, plain, practical, and helpful, though in no wise remarkable, exposi- 
tion. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 245. $1.00 net.) E. E. N. 


The Boy, How to Help Him Succeed, by N. C. Fowler, Jr., is not 
a book on pedagogics, of which we have so many now coming from the 
press. It is a more general discussion of practical matters affecting boys in 
the race of life. The book is written for the reading of the parent rather 
than of the son. It has advice for those who are to mold the young man. 
Such themes as The Element of Success, The Boy at School, Higher 
Education, Social Associates, Business or Profession, Employer and Em- 
ployee, Money, Self Respect, Economy, Health, Promptness, etc., are dis- 
cussed. The chapters are full of good advice, put in pithy phrases, easily 
remembered, and generally wholesome and stimulating. These chapters 
are well worth the careful reading of parents, and boys themselves will 
find much of great profit for their own perusal. About half the book is 
taken up by what is called a “Symposium of Success ”—the result of 
the questionnaire method, used with 319 men of mark, and covering 25 
questions. The men of mark cover a wide range among the eminent men 
of the day in various walks of life. Some of these answers are of quite 
unusual interest, not only for their contents, but on account of the auto- 
biographical disclosures. (Oakwood Pub. Co., pp. 320. $1.25.) A. R. M. 
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Dr. Ely’s address, frequently delivered in many cities, has been put into 
book form, entitled The Coming City. It is significant that the title of the 
address has been changed. Formerly it was given as “ Neglected Aspects of 
Municipal Reform.” He finds that so much attention has been aroused 
on this subject that he can no longer call the matter “neglected.” For 
the same reason in reviewing the book we do not find so much that is new 
as the title “ The Coming City” suggests: but we do find an admirable 
statement of some data in city growth and some well put, succinct utter- 
ances upon the principles which should obtain in municipal government. 
He dwells especially upon the main classes of reform, political, and eco- 
nomic and social. Of the two he considers the latter the more important, 
and more likely to engage the attention of the citizens of “ the coming city.” 
Appendices occupy nearly half of the book. (Crowell, pp. 115. 60 cts.) 

A. R. M. 


A sermon, prepared by Dr. Hillis for his pulpit in Plymouth Church, 
on The School in the Home, has been published under this title, along with 
a large number of selected passages from the Bible and twenty famous 
hymns. These appended selections are designed to be memorized by 
children in the home. This is the least and the best the parents can do, 
the author thinks. The conception is surely excellent. It is worthy of any 
author or publisher’s choicest taste and most scrupulous care. But the 
author’s treatment of this volume is shabby in the extreme. And one can 
easily demonstrate that the negligence lies with Dr. Hillis. The work is 
speckled with mistakes. On one page we counted seventeen. In one verse 
are five errors, in another three, in another six. If one could find some 
method in his mistakes, it would save one’s respect. But no. Errors not 
only swarm; they quarrel. One looks early to see what version is em- 
ployed in the Scripture selections. It is surely not the American. As 
surely it is not the English Revision. Nor is it the Authorized Version. 
Does he resort, to the original? Demonstrably not. From that he departs 
unaccountably. He has no method in citation or punctuation or variation. 
His errors in grammar and spelling are simply amazing. If any admirer 
think these strictures too severe, let him examine pp. 53, 72, 78, 79. Among 
other things it is of interest to learn that the Magnificat was “ written 
about the time of the Church of the Catacombs”; and that the hymn 
“In the Cross of Christ I Glory” was written by Sir John Browning, 
LL.D. (Revell, pp. 126. 50 cts.) c. Ss. B. 


Pastors desiring a brief, earnest appeal upon the Religious Training of 
Children for distribution may well consult the little pamphlet bearing that 
title, from the pen of Mrs. Joel Swartz. (dm S. S. Union, 31 pp. 15 cts.) 


Among devotional books Dr. Hallock’s Beauty in God’s Word deserves 
honorable place. It is conceived and written in all simplicity. The aim 
is to approve and commend God’s Word. It is the work of an ardent 
lover of Sacred Truth. It will have good influence upon all who read it. 
(Westminster Press, pp. 188. $1.00.) 
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Alumni Wews. 


The Recorp w7ll be especially pleased to receive from the Alumne 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 


they may issue, as well as personal information respecting special — 


phases of their work. 


EASTERN NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


The fifteenth anniversary of the Association was held in 
Boston on February oth, with the largest and most enthusiastic 
attendance on record. There are some seventy-five alumni 
within the territory of this Association. 

Professor Nourse brought an interesting and encouraging 
report from the Seminary. His was the only formal address, 
the rest of the time being taken up with pithy reminiscences 
from every one present. . 

The Executive Committee for the ensuing year is as follows: 
President, E. N. Hardy, ’90; Vice-President, Richard Wright, 
’90; Secretary-Treasurer, A. J. Dyer, ’86; with O. S. Davis, ’94, 
and Arthur Titcomb, ’88. 

Much interest was manifested in the Student Aid Fund. 





CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting at the Seminary on March 24th there 
was a notably full attendance and an admirable spirit. Pro- 
fessor Beardslee gave an address on The Pastor as Teacher, 
Professor Pratt reported upon the recent Chicago Convention 
upon Religious Education, Herbert K. Job spoke concerning 
The Minister and the World Out-Doors, and Professor Jacobus 
represented the Seminary. 

The officers for the year to come are: President, A. F. Travis, 
97; Vice-President, J. E. Hurlbut, ’74; Secretary-Treasurer, 
E. F. Talmadge, ’00; Executive Committee, the above officers 
with W. J. Tate, ’92, and H. P. Schauffler, ’98. 





It appears that we have neglected to chronicle the death on 
October 16, 1902, of Frederick Munson, ’46, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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— the fact not being reported to us. Mr. Munson was one of the 
oldest living representatives of Hartford’s students. He was 
born in 1818 at Bethlehem, Conn., was a graduate of Yale 
College in 1843, studied two years at Hartford, but took his last 
year at Yale Divinity School. His longest pastorates, each of 
nine years, were at North Greenwich, at East Windsor, and at 
Haddam Neck, all in Connecticut. For almost forty years his 
active service was practically without break. From 1884 he 
made his home in Brooklyn. 

The first break in the circle of the women graduates of the 
Seminary was made by the death, after a brief illness, of Mrs. 
Olivia Caskey Williams, ’98, at Burton, O. Mrs. Williams was 
a graduate of Mt. Holyoke College in 1895, passing thence at 
once to the Seminary. After her graduation here she taught 
for a year at Miss Dana’s school for girls in Morristown, N. J., 
and at Mt. Holyoke College, showing in both positions marked 
ability as an inspiring teacher. In 1899 she was married to her 
classmate Benjamin A. Williams, then settled at Broad Brook, 
Conn., where he remained for a'year. In 1901 Mr. Williams 
was called to the church at Burton, O. During the year and a 
half of her life there Mrs. Williams greatly endeared herself to 
the people of the town as well as of the church. Mrs. Williams 
was gifted with not only an active mind but abounding vitality 
and exceptional charm of manner and character. Her versa- 
tility enabled her to achieve success in everything she under- 
took. While a student she won a position of much influence. 
On more than one occasion she was called upon to represent 
the women students at some public function and she never 
failed to do it with force and tact. Her true womanliness made 
her many friends everywhere who will deeply mourn her un- 
timely death. She leaves two little children, the second but 
four months old. 





Edward A. Mirick, ’67, for the past year in charge of the church at 
Alexandria, O., has accepted a call to Plymouth Church in West Duluth, 


Minn. 


Isaac C. Meserve, ’69, who last fall was supplying at the church in 
Milford, Conn., has accepted the pastorate of the Plymouth Church in 
San Francisco, Cal. His place at Milford is taken by his son, Howard C. 
Meserve, ’02, who was ordained there on April 23d. 


Aaron W. Field, ’70, of New Marlboro, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
church at Gilsum, N. H. 
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At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the church at Crookston, Minn, 
on April 17th, the historical address was by the pastor, Herman P. Fisher, 
83, embodying many items of interest about the religious life of the Red 
River Valley in general as well as of the church itself. 


John Barstow, ’87, who has been more or less laid aside by ill-health for 
a long time, has recovered so far as to be able to accept the pastorate at 
Manchester, Vt., where he has been supplying through the winter. 


Frank E. Butler, ’87, closed his seven years’ pastorate at South Wey- 
mouth, Mass., on February Ist. 


Jules A. Derome, ’88, is to remain in charge of the church at Plankinton, 


S. D., for a third year. 


William A. Bacon, ’95, being detained in England by his wife's ill- 
health, resigned his church in Springfield, Mass., in January, and is suc- 
ceeded by John L. Kilbon, ’89, formerly of Boston. 


William P. Hardy, ’90, for the last six years at the Vernon Church in 
Los Angeles, Cal., has accepted a call to take charge of the churches at 
Eagle Rock and La Cafiada in the same state. 


John H. Reid, ’90, has closed a pastorate of five years at Bellows Falls, 
Vt., and will go into the field of journalism. 


The church at Higganum, Conn., where William J. Tate, ’92, is pastor, 
has recently received $2,000 from the bequest of one of its deceased mem- 
bers. 


Henry H. Wentworth, ’92, after eleven years of efficient service at Goffs- 
town, N. H.,—his only pastorate — goes to the important First Church in 
Terre Haute, Ind., the third church in size in the state. 


Nicholas Van der Pyl, ’93, who has been eight years pastor at Holliston, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the church at Marblehead in the same state. 


Edward P. Kelley, ’96, succeeds A. H. Pingree, ’98, at Pigeon Cove, 
Mass., and was ordained and recognized as pastor on February toth. 


Among the evidences of a general interest in Bible study is the fact that 
Edwin W. Bishop, ’97, at Concord, N. H., has instituted a course of Bible 
study covering daily readings for eight months, with test questions at 
intervals. Nearly 150 members of this class have been enrolled. 


Charles O. Eames, ’97, of Rochester, N. Y., has recently been encouraged 
by a substantial increase of salary. 


Ransom B. Hall, ’98, has resigned from his charge at De Smet, S. D. 


G. Walter Fiske, ’98, who for three years has been pastor at South 
Hadley Falls, Mass., is at work in his new charge in Auburn, Me. 


On March 4th Arthur H. Pingree, ’98, of Norwood, Mass., was married 
at Boston to Miss Christie Merrill. 


Edward F. Sanderson, ’99, having accepted the call of the Central 
Church in Providence, R. I., to remove from Beverly, Mass., was installed 
pastor on April 28th. 
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The Home Missionary Society has invited Philip W. Yarrow, ’99, for 
three years pastor at Montevideo, Minn., to work in St. Louis, Mo., and 
he is already at his new post. 


The pastorate of J. Spencer Voorhees (grad. stud. ’97-8), at Roslin- 
dale, Mass., has been singularly successful in the face of great difficulties. 
The financial problem was a serious one, because of a large debt incurred 
years ago. Mr. Voorhees has so built up membership and enthusiasm that 
the debt has been paid, the church made self-supporting, and the benevo- 
lences greatly increased. 


Reports from Faulkton, S. D., where P. L. Curtiss, ’00, is settled, in- 
dicate a steady and healthy growth. Last year the church became fully 
self-supporting, advanced the pastor’s salary, and increased its benevolences. 
Twenty-two new members were received, mostly on profession. The Sun- 
day-school and Young People’s Society are both flourishing. 


On February 4th Asher R. Kepler, ’o1, missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board at Ningpo, China, was married to Miss Jeannette G. Fitch, daughter 
of Rev. George F. Fitch of Shanghai. Mr. and Mrs. Kepler are supported 
as its foreign representatives by the Northminster Church in Philadelphia. 


On December 30th William F. Bissell, ’02, was ordained at Warren, Vt., 
where he is acting as pastor. 


On December 31st M. J. B. Fuller, ’02, was married to Miss Martha 
Lyon of Peru, Vt. 


George B. Hawkes, ’02, after a year’s work at Canton, S. D., has ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor there. 


Emily A. Reeve, ’02, has accepted a call to the churches at Forest and 
Union, Okla. 


Byron K. Hunsberger, ’03, and Elizabeth N. Hume, ’03, were married 
on April 27th in New Haven. They are under appointment to the Marathi 
Mission of the American Board, and an emergency on the field having 
arisen that makes a reinforcement at once imperative, the Board has urged 
and the Faculty has agreed that they shall be allowed to set out forthwith, 
several weeks before their actual graduation. Mr. Hunsberger was or- 
dained on April 23d under the auspices of the First Church of Hartford. 
He and his wife sail for Bombay early in May. 
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Aeminarp Annals, 


The pleasantest feature of the winter term’s opening was, without 


doubt, the presence of Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie, whose primary purpose - 


in coming to us from Chicago Seminary was to deliver a course of lec- 
tures on Christology and Soteriology. The lectures themselves were richly 
stimulating, but somehow it was the man who affected us most, and we 
came to love him. A number of the city pastors were eager listeners to 
his words, and the provision of the faculty whereby the middle class mem- 
bers were granted the same privilege as were the seniors made it possible 
for a large number to be in attendance. And outside the class room the 
students came to know him too. One evening he entertained the students 
and their guests with an account of the events which have led up to the 
recent war and the present situation in the south of the Dark Continent. 
The apparent incongruity of listening to a lecture at Hartford Seminary 
by a theologian from Chicago on South Africa was removed by the doc- 
tor’s explanation that he was born in that country, of parents who there 
have seen long and efficient missionary service. The lecture proved his 
interest and revealed his familiarity with conditions past and _ present. 
Just before his departure Dr. Mackenzie was prevailed upon to be the guest 
of honor at a dinner given by the students. Rev. R. H. Potter responded 
to the toast “ Hartford,” while Professor Jacobus spoke to “Our Absent 
President.” ‘The three classes were represented by W. B. Pitkin, P. C. 
Walcott, and W. F. Sheldon, respectively. A. D. Leavitt of the senior 
class presided as toastmaster with his usual wit and aptness. The Sem- 
inary quartette sang several selections, and Dr. Mackenize read a few 
extracts, with rare expression, from the good old Scotch of Dr. Watson’s 
“Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush.” Everyone came away with the feeling 
that the occasion was an unqualified success. 


The Day of Prayer for Colleges was observed by special meetings as 
usual. In the morning the men met in college groups to discuss their 
college’s needs, and to pray for a blessing upon them. A general meeting 
followed, which was under the direction of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee. A dozen or more of the students spoke briefly upon the religious 
situation in their respective institutions. The tabulated report gathered 
from a large number of our American institutions, and showing what is 
being done in the interests of the ministry, was not read, but will be pub- 
lished at a later date. In the afternoon Dr. H. P. Dewey of Pilgrim 
Church, Brooklyn, addressed a chapel full of students and friends of the 
Seminary. Professor Merriam presided, and the quartette sang. 


The annual social event given by the student body of the Seminary, 
known among us and our friends as the “ Washington’s Birthday Celebra- 
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tion,” took place this year on the 23d of February. Over two hundred 
guests were present, being received by Professor Jacobus, Mrs. Waldo S. 
Pratt and representatives from the students. The rooms were tastefully 
draped with national and college colors, while potted plants lent a pleasing 
touch to the decorations. During the reception there was music by the 
glee club, which rendered verses by A. R. Dunlap, ’03, by C. A. Lincoln, 
’05, who very acceptably rendered two solos, and by the quartette with Miss 
Florence Bell. Adjourning to the library proper, our guests witnessed a 
mock trial, planned by the committee in charge of the evening’s enter- 
tainment, and cleverly written by A. D. Leavitt and W. B. Pitkin. Char- 
acters from the shady past appeared in the court room in the interests of 
either George Washington (1799), defendant, or the plaintiff, James C. 
Young, 1905. The guests were somewhat revived by light refreshments. 
The members of the Seminary feel that the entertainment was worthy of 
their guests. 


Students and faculty alike were rejoiced to see Dr. Hartranft’s im- 
posing figure again coming in and out among us. His year’s absence in 
Germany was, we know, of value to himself and the cause he loves, but 
we feel that this is his place, and we are selfishly glad to see him occupy- 
ing it once again. 


We have had a number of very entertaining lectures from a variety of 
men on very different topics. Mr. Stanton H. King came to us from 
Boston, and told in an unconventional way of his work for “the sailor 
man” in connection with the Sailor’s Haven, a place of rest, recreation, 
and worship which is doing a fine work under the able leadership of this 
energetic man of God. 

Another man who impressed the hearers as one who “ does things” 
came to us recently in the person of Dr. W. T. Grenfell. His work is up 
and down the coast of Labrador among the deep-sea fishermen. It re- 
quires a man of no mean calibre to cruise in all sorts of weather, and live 
among the most trying circumstances in this noble work of relieving the 
bodily as well as ministering to the spiritual needs of these needy people. 
The stereopticon under the care of H. L. Mills, ’03, added very much to 
the absorbing interest of the lecture. 

A lecture on February 11th by Rev. H. K. Job was of an entirely 
different nature, but most instructive. Mr. Job, who graduated from 
the Seminary in ’91, has made a specialty of the study of birds. His sub- 
ject was “ Waterfowl,” which he illustrated from slides which were made 
from a variety of photographs secured at the expenditure of much time 
and travel. 

Dr. Benj. F. Trueblood, secretary of the American Peace Society, 
brought us a message of promise and appeal. The story of the slow but 
unfailing spread of the principles of peace all over the world was doubly 
impressive, coming as it did from the lips of this noble prophet and student. 

Dr. Judson H. Smith has delivered a course of lectures on the A. C. 
Thompson foundation. As foreign secretary of the A. B. C. F. M., he 
speaks with authority, and his lectures on the “ Methods and Principles 
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of Missions” were certainly notable for their use of language and the 
devoted optimism throughout. 


General Exercises of the year have been employed as follows: January 
14th, exegesis by R. B. Dodge, ’04, and sermon by B. K. Hunsberger, ’o3; 
January 21st, address by I. H. Berg, ’04, and sermon by A. D. Leavitt; 
January 28th, scripture reading by W. H. Adams, ’05, hymn reading by R. 
S. W. Roberts, ’05, and sermon by P. A. Job, ’03; February 11th, essay by 
C. S. Gray, ’04, and sermon by Gilbert Lovell, ’03; February 18th, devo- 
tional service, scripture, hymn and prayer by R. A. Dunlap, H. L. Mills, | 
and W. B. Seabury, sermon by F. B. Hill, all of the senior class; February 
25th, address by J. M. Davis, ’04, and sermon by F. H. Graeper, ’03; March 
4th, Dr. S. W. Dyke spoke on the Family; April 1st, hymn‘reading by J. 
C. Young, ’05, scripture reading by F. F. Goodsell, ’05, and sermon by T. 
E. Gale, ’03. 


If “cleanliness is next to godliness” Hartford Seminary is surely 
proving its devotion to more than a single high ideal! A complete reno- 
vation of the plumbing on the upper floors and the introduction of shower 
baths promise great things for the future. 


The baseball season opens with more candidates for the team than 
ever before, and much willingness is displayed in the rivalry for places on 
the team. Manager Silliman has arranged some seven games, including 
Wesleyan, Trinity, and the Yale Divinity School. 





